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TAKE WITH YOUFOR SUMMER READING 





THE FOUR BEST NEW NOVELS 


Published May 30 Second edition just feady 


THE VIRGINIAN 


A Horseman OF THE PLAINS 
By OWEN WISTER Cloth, $1.50 
Illustrated by Artuur I. KELLER 
A story of the genuine cow-puncher of the old-time 
Wyoming cattle country, which, as The Dil says, 
‘** comes near to the heart of essential Americanism.” 
beat ncaly at rare terals yy one comes Soros a 
which appeals so directly one’s personal enjoy- 
ment. .. . We advise all readers who onion a genuinely 
American and Peony human book to lose no time 
before reading ‘ The Virginian.’ —The Commercial Ad- 
vertiser, N. Y. 


DOROTHY VERNON OF 
HADDON HALL 


By CHARLES MAJOR Cloth, $1.50 


Illustrated by Howarp CHANDLER CHRISTY 


*** Dorothy Vernon’ is ref. not only on account 
of its fascinating whirlwind of a heroine, but also be- 
cause it is built on rather unusuallines. ... A story with 
no halting in the action. an abundance of variety ; a 
swift, brief, engaging tale.”—Boston . Herald. 


25th thousand 


THE CONQUEROR 


BEING THE TRUE AND RoMANTIC 
Story or ALEXANDER HAMILTON 


By GERTRUDE ATHERTON 


ly try has produced no woman 
writer who approaches Mrs. Atherton,” says a Boston 
critic, and it seems that this is ‘‘one of the most 
remarkable performances of the last year. ... The 
author has a Pe dramatic heights and there is 
interwoven a of delicious humor.” 
“ Brilliant, clever, and original,” says The Public 
Ledger, of Philadelphia. 


Cloth, $1.50 


Just ready 
OLDFIELD 


A Kentucky Tate or THE Last Century 
By NANCY HUSTON BANKS Cloth, $1.50 
“If one wishes for a few brief hours to slip from 
the strenuous life in fiction and in fact, it is while 
rea ‘ Oldfield ’—a quaint, unusual story, marked by 
much feeling and beauty of expression,” — The 
Bookman. The story has its dash of mystery in pres- 
ence of the; Spaniard Alvarado. its ip See B® 
veh sa 8 ey, and in every page a convincing 
° 





THE AMERICAN SPORTSMAN’S LIBRARY 


Edited by CASPAR WHITNEY 


Three volumes now ready ; each, in cloth, gilt top, crown 8vo, $2.00 net, postage 15 cents, 


THE. DEER FAMILY UPLAND GAME BIRDS SALMON AND TROUT 


By the. Hon. THkopore Roose- 
veLt, T. 8. Van Dyke, D. G. 
Exxior, and A. J. Stone 
Illustrated by Cari Runerus 
With Maps by Dr. C. Hart 
MERRIAM 


By Epwywn Sanpys and T. 8, Vin DYKE 
Illustrated by 
Louis AGassizZ FUERTES, . 
A. B. Frost, J. O, Noemwr, and : 
C. L. Burt 


‘By Dean Sacz, Wurm C, 
Harris, and C.H. TownsEND , 


Illustrated by i 
A. B. Frost and others 
Just ready 


A limited edition of 100 copies of each of the ten or so volumes to complete the Library will be in half levant, on 
Van Gelder hand made paper, $7.50 net each (sets only). Send for a circular. 





OTHER NEW NOVELS 


BRINTON ELIOT 


From Yate To YorRETOWN 


JAMES EUGENE FARMER’S new story opens in 
Yale College of 1770-1778. Itis full of real characters and 
“its love affair is unique in -fiction,”’ says the Boston 


Auvvertiser. 
Cloth, $1.50 


THE LATE RETURNING 


MARGERY WILLIAMS depicts 

mange yh corals - — 

few: w presiden' insurgent leader, 
and the girl who stands between ou, work outa 
story. 


Cloth, $1.25 
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Publishers, 66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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EDUCATION 


Massachusetts 
Andover, 


Abbot Academy “Mass. 


A high grade paesl for ? Fine situation. Complete modern 
Fin ildi Ample provision for outdoor exercise. 
ddress The Priocipal. 











personal ‘attention of teachers, 


LASELL SEMINARY 


AUBURNDALE, MASS. 


A school of the first class for young women. Gives thorough 
training in a liberal arts course planned wholly for young 
women, adding its poy of Household Economics. 

ton Masters in Music and Art. ex department of hau. 
hold practice a decided success. For catalogue, address 


Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL 
Isaac Riogw HALL, ASHBURTON PLACE. 
Samuel C. Bennett, Dean, 
Opens October 1, 1902. 


Boston, MASSACHUSETTS.—401 Beacon Street. 
MISS FRANCES VOSE EMERSON’S 
Home and Day School for Girls 


who wish city opportunities and thorough class work. College Pre- 
paratory, Regular and Advanced Courses. Golf and horseback ri riding. 


Rogers Hall School 


For Girls, Certificate admits to Smith, Vassar, 
Wellesley, Wells, Mt. Holyoke. Four acres for 
Golf, Basket Ball, Tennis, Field Hockey. 

Mrs. E. P. Underhill, M. A., Prin., Lowell, Mass. 








Boston, Mass. 











MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON. 


WHEATON. SEMINARY 


FOR YO 7 WOMEN. 


lege preparatory, 
Art 


an. 
ident instructor; tennis, basket-ball, golf. 
Steam and electricity. Location healthful and beautiful , within 


thirty miles of Boston. Catalogue and views on application to the 
Pres Ment, Norton Mass. 


WINDSOR HALL SCHOOL 


§. Send for circular. 
Anna M. asaleoe, + B., Principal, Waban, Mass, 


|= Zeles .4 A PT govS 
*aheles = at Wellesley Hills 


Massachusetts 
New Hampshire 


on music. — 

















New Hampshire, Tilton. , 
New Hampshire Conference Seminary 
Three hours from Boston. Splendid buildin; ae College prepara- 
tory and business courses for both sexes. Individual and symmet- 
rical education at moderate cost. 
Gror@eE L. PLimpTon, A.M., President 





New Jersey 


BLAIR PRESBYTERIAL ACAD 


ohn I. Piel. Foundation. 

ae, ’repares for any can 
buildings. Campus B acres. Liberal endowment just 
erate rates. For catalogue address 


John C. Sharpe, M.A., D.D., Prin., Blairsteown, N. J. 





es. mod- 





New York 





Aurora, Cayuga Lake, N. Y. 


Wells College 


For Women 


For Catalogue, address Tux PRESIDENT. 





New York, Clinton (9 miles from Utica). 


CLINTON PREPARATORY SCHOOL , 7.2z:;.. 
Prepares for ony college. Boys 10 to 14 Bending at somses 


Frees wren References: Bishop 


Presidents. J. B. WunaLEn, 


WILSON SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Prepares for Eastern untversities. ig - work, sound morals, 
manl conduct. aoa and healthful location on one of the most 
beau heights of the Hudson. Golf and tennis. 


BENJ. LEE WILSON, Head Mester, Fishkill-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
* New York, Ossining-on-Hudson. 


DR. HOLBROOK’S SCHOOL 


will re-open Thursday, September 25th, 1902. 


OSSINING SCHOOL or Girls 


OSSINING-ON-HUDSON, N. Y- 
35th Year. Miss Ciara C. Fuuuer, Principal. 
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SYRACUSE 
University 


Syracuse, N.Y. 


OFFERS, besides the oy oe College Courses, Mechanical, 
Electrical and Civil meiveatog, Aatiaamee, Music, 

sintog. Law, Medicine. Socioiogy and P edagony. 

OVER FORTY of the leading universities and colleges 
of this country and Europe are represented on the 
faculties. Tuition and expenses are so moderate that 
they are less than = byes vt — colleges where free 
tuition is given. actonee. 

UNIVERSITY SUMMER. ‘SESSI N of Liberal Arts 
Courses, July rst to August gth. For particulars, 
send for circuiar 
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Ohio 


OBERLIN ACADEMY, 


70th year begins September 24th, 1902. 


Fifteen instructors. tite wehoa og juipped to prepare students 
for any a—- or scientific sc ew gymnasium. Expenses 
reasonable. or catalogue a e app: - a 

JOHN FISHER PECK, cipal, Box C. 55, Oberlin, Ohio. 


THE WESTERN 


A College and Seminary for Women 
OXFORD, OHIO 








The forty-eighth year opens September 10, 1902. 
Location exceptionally beautiful and healthful. 
One hour from Cincinnati, on Monon and Van- 
dalia Express routes. Full classical courses. 
Superior advantages in Music, Art, Elocution and 
Physical Culture. Accommodations limited. For 
Catalogue and other information address 


LEILA S. McKEE, Ph.D., President. 








Theological Seminaries 
HARTFORD $73 zhaitt 
mace THEOLOGICAL ccsipmes. 

x Fedagoay. anv SEMINARY 


Prof. M. W. 
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oe HE YALE prvinery season. Unt 
A tho’ for the x 
versity opportunities. ial instruction Te English 
Bible, Sociol and an For information address 
Professor FRANK K. SANDERS, 
Drawer 4, Yale Station, New Haven, Conn. 


CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Opens {ts 46th t. 24th. Full corps of instructors, Seminary 
Settlement. A’ Miinted ‘ach o_o of music, woman's work and mis- 
sions. Diploma = B.D. degrees. Merit scholarships. Fellow- 
ship = oe po yenas te each class. _Address 

SCOTT, 520 W. Adams S8t., Chicago Ill. 


OBERLIN Theological Seminary 


70th year opens Sept. 24. Strong courses with special advan- 
tages in the College and Conservatory of Music. 
Prof. E. 1. BOSWORTH, Secretary, Obertin, Ohio. 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL. 


Founded 1844. New Endowments. No doctrinal tests. Modern 
programme. Ample equipment. Thorough training for college 
graduates. Special provision for others. nd for = logue to 

Pres. G. L. CARY 

















ANTED.— Energetic men for pleasant profitable and per- 
‘ oy Teachers aty paid. . -y- men as 
erred. Weekly salary or guaranty ve 
tion and references. Dopp, Meap & om, tow 4 York. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
A Weekly Magazine. Entered at the New York Post Office 
as Second-Class Mail Matter. 
Terms of eubscription, te Cople in advance: one year, 





$2.00. Single Ss, 10 cents. 

Single copies over six months old twenty-five cents. Postage 
to any Foreign Country in the Postal Union. $1.56 a yearextra. 

Order for the change of an address should be received one 
week before chan to take effect ; the old as well as the 
new address should be given. 

Persons desiring the return of their manuscripts, cB not 
accepted, should send a stamped and addressed envelo 
We cannot, however, in that case, hold ourselves respo! le 
for their return. Authors should preserve a copy. 


- - WATCHES - - 

Artistic productions for Ladies’ 
wear—Silver chatelaines in unique 
designs—Shoulder watches in all 
metals or enameled—Open face or 
hunting, for belt or pocket—Send 
for our booklets and select designs. 

The New England Watch Co. 


87 and 89 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 181 to 137 wales As. » Chicago. 
—— Building, San Franci 
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; {COATES Clippers. 


As much a toilet necessity asa @ 
comb or a curler. Clip your Y 
= hair. Clip the back of ¥ 

usband’s neck. Husband W 
clip his beard. Save W 
their cost ina month and Y 
they’re good for years. y 























Ask Hardware Dealers for & 
Coates ‘‘Kasy-Running,” 
or send for Mlustrated 
cular and Prices. 




















Memorials 


For Church or py 
-—_ for raphe of — 
an otographs of recently com- 
pleted Important Work .! 


Correspondence solicited 
J & R. LAMB, 59 Carmine St., N.Y. 
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Purity Books 


The way to purity is through knowledge. 


wm The Self & 
* Sex Series 


© has the unqualified 
endorsement of 


S): Dr. Joseph Cook, 
= Rev. Chas. M. Sheldon, 
Rev. F. B. Meyer, 
Dr. Theo. L, Ouyler, 
Dr, Francis E. Olark, 
Bishop Vincent, 


Eisinent Physicians and 
SYLVANUS STALL, D.D, Hundreds of Others. 


4 BOOKS TO MEN. By Sylvanus Stall, D.D. 
What a Young Boy Ought to Know. 
What a Young Man Ought to Know. 
What a Young Husband Ought to Know. 
What a Man of 45 Ought to Know. 
4 BOOKS TO WOMEN. © 3 Mar Wotton MP 


Mrs. Emma F. A. e, 


What a Young Girl Ought to Know. 
What a Young Woman Ought to Know. 
What a Young Wife Ought to Know. 
What a Woman of 45 Ought to Know. 
Price, $1. per copy, post free. Send for table of contents. 


Vir Publishing Co., 7% oy, Estite Truss Building, 








Rich and 
Poor Alike. 


It is significant that 
in homes of wealth 
where the very best 
is demanded, Ivory 
Soap is used in the 
nursery. At the 
same time, in hun- 
dreds of families 
where economy de- 
cides the choice, 
Ivory Soap is selected. 
Thus its purity at- 
tracts the rich; its 
economy attracts the 
poor. High quality 
and low cost: is 
there any better com- 
bination? 























Reg. Trade-Mark 


Dr. Deimel) 


Underwear 
Cool, Cleanly, Comfortable. 


The ideal underclothing for 
every season, but especially de- 
lightful during the hot, sultry 
days of summer. 


Booklet telling about it or the garments at 


‘*‘The Linen Store.’’ 


James McCutcheon & Co. 








14 West 23d Street, N.Y. ~ 
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bears the seal of 
universal approval. 


For rich, healing lather, convenience 
and elegance of style, it is peerless. 


Price, Twenty-five.Cents, of all Druggists. 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Ct. 
LONDON =~ PARIS/-—«S ss: DRESDEN SYDNEY 
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Survey of the World 
Politics and At the election in lican party for “its surrender to an al- 


Oregon last week 
the: Republican ma- 
jority was increased, so far as members 
of Congress were concerned; but Mr. 
Chamberlain, Democrat, was elected 
Governor over Mr. Furnish, the Repub- 
lican candidate, by a majority of about 
300. This is accounted for by the popu- 
larity of the Democratic candidate and by 
factional opposition to Mr. Furnish in 
his own party. In the two Congressional 
districts the Republican majority exceeds 
14,000. Almost the only national issue 
was the policy of the Government in the 
Philippines, and the course of the Ad- 
ministration was clearly approved at the 
polls. A Constitutional amendment ap- 
plying to State legislation the principle 
of the initiative and referendum was sub- 
mitted to the people and adopted. This 
provides that upon the petition of 8 per 
cent. of the legal voters specific legisla- 
tion shall be submitted to popular vote 
and shall become law if approved by a 
majority ; also that any enactment of the 
Legislative Assembly may be submitted 
to popular vote by the Assembly, and 
must be so submitted when 5 per cent. 
of the voters ask for such action; and 
that the veto power of the Governor shall 
not extend to enactments which have 
been approved by popular vote.—At their 
State convention the Democrats of In- 
diana refused to reaffirm the Kansas 
City Silver platform or to declare al- 
legiance to Mr. Bryan. There was a long 
contest over this matter in the Platform 
Committee, but the platform—which was 
unanimously adopted—does not mention 
Mr. Bryan, silver, or the national plat- 
form of 1900. It denounces the Repub- 


Washington Topics 





liance with trusts,” declares that the 
Dingley tariff has been “the breeder of 
trusts,” demandsa tariff for revenue only, 
and condemns the Republicans for their 
failure to give the Interstate Commerce 
Commission power to enforce its de- 
cisions against freight-rate discrimina- 
tion, ““ which has been a potent cause of 
the creation and maintenance of trusts.” 
Concerning the Philippines it says: 

“The Philippine policy of the present Ad- 
ministration has embroiled the Republic in 
an unnecessary war, sacrificed the lives of 
many of its noblest sons, and placed the United 
States, previously known and applauded 
throughout the world as the champion of free- 
dom, in the false*and un-American position 
of crushing with military force the efforts. of 
our former allies to achieve liberty and self- 
government. The Filipinos cannot be citizens 
without endangering our civilization; they 
cannot be subjects without imperiling our form 
of government; and, as we are not willing 
to surrender our civilization to convert 
the Republic into an empire, we favor 
an immediate declaration of the nation’s 
purpose to assist the Filipinos to establish for 
themselves an independent government, pro- 
tecting them from outside interference, and 
securing to this country such commercial and 
naval rights as would be just and would fully 
and fairly protect American interests. We 
hold in reverence the valor, patriotism, and 
services of the soldiers and sailors of the 
Republic.” 


‘The platform also deplores the destruc- 
tion of the Boer republics, opposes the 
Subsidy bill and the Fowler Banking 
bill, and calls for the election of Senators 
by direct popular vote—The Hon. 
Michael Henry Herbert has been ap- 
pointed British Ambassador to this coun- 
try.. He is the son of Lady Herbert of 
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‘Lea, and a brother of the Earl of Pem- 
iproke, was Chargé d’Affaires at Wash- 
ington in 1888, and was Secretary of 
‘Legation there in 1892. Afterward he 
‘served at The Hague, in Constantinople, 
in Rome, and, recently, at Paris. Hav- 
ing married Miss Leila Wilson, of New 
York (a sister of Mrs. Cornelius Vander- 
bilt), he is closely related by marriage to 
the Goelet, Vanderbilt and Astor fami- 
lies —The Duke de Arcos, Spanish Min- 
ister at Washington, has been trans- 
ferred to Belgium, in order that he may 
be near the specialist, at Wiesbaden, who 
is endeavoring to preserve his eyesight. 
The Duke married Miss Virginia Low- 
ery, of Washington, and has been very 
successful at his post. His successor is 
Sefior de Ojeda, who was Secretary of 
the Spanish Peace Commission at Paris. 
—The largest fleet of American war 
ships that has ever assembled in time of 
peace will be engaged in naval maneuvers 
next winter in West Indian waters, be- 
ginning about January Ist. The object 
of these maneuvers is said to be the drill- 
ing of the combined North Atlantic, 
South Atlantic and European squadrons 
in the work of operating against an 
imaginary hostile fleet sent to attack 
Porto Rico and Cuba or the Atlantic ap- 
proaches of the projected canal. It is 
expected that in the last week of August 
the North Atlantic squadron, in conjunc- 
tion with 10,000 regulars and militia, 
will practice maneuvers for the defence 
of Long Island Sound and other ap- 
proaches to New York. 


a 


Mr. Bryan has pub- 
lished an open letter, 
addressed to the Presi- 
dent,in which, having first remarked that 
conspiracy in restraint of trade is de- 
clared by the Sherman Anti-Trust law 
to be a criminal act, he says: 


“By commencing a civil action against the 
members of the Beef Trust you declare that 
they are, in your opinion, guilty of a violation 
of the law. Why do you hesitate to commence 
a criminal action? Does their wealth shield 
them? Certainly no one will justify the mild 
treatment of a rich criminal and the harsh 
treatment of a poor one. Are they favored 


The President and 
the Trusts 


because of the political influence they exert? 
Surely the Republican party has fallen from 
its first estate if rich trust magnates can 
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violate the law with impunity and defy the 
authority of the United States. Civil suits 
may annoy the ‘captains of industry,’ but if 
you are going to ‘shackle cunning’ you will 
have to shackle it with criminal laws. A 
prison cell will prove more effective in the 
prevention of monopoly than judgments or 
decrees for the payment of money. You have 
a chance to show that you were in earnest 
when you made that Minneapolis speech. So 
far you have not convinced even your friends.” 


On the other hand, Governor Van Sant, 
of Minnesota, who began the attack in 
the courts upon the Northern Securities 
merger, and who has recently spent some 
time in Washington, asserts that the 
President enjoys great popularity because 
of his earnest and vigorous prosecution 
of trusts: 


“In Minnesota there is but one sentiment, 
and that is for Roosevelt in 1904. Both the 
rank and file are for him. The people out 
there believe in him. I think this is true of 
the entire Northwest. They admire his 
course in opposition to gigantic corporations 
and trusts, and are fully satisfied that he is 
sincere in his determination to have the laws 
enforced. In my judgment all that it is neces- 
sary for the Republican party to do to win a 
great victory two years hence is to convince 
the American people that it is in dead earnest 
in its opposition to all unlawful trusts and 
combinations. The way to do this is to nomi- 
nate the man for President who is endeavor- 
ing to enforce the laws with so much vim and 
vigor.” 

st 


The revolt of nearly one- 
aie the third of the Republican 

Senators against the policy 
of the Administration concerning reci- 
procity with Cuba has been followed by 
several conferences, at the White House 
and elsewhere, designed to promote har- 
mony. The eighteen Senators present at 
the meeting in Mr. Elkins’s room were 
Messrs.- Scott, Elkins, Nelson, Clapp, 
Kittredge, Gamble, Perkins, Bard, Bur- 
rows, Foster, Mason, Burton, Mitchell, 
Pritchard, Kearns, Millard, Dietrich and 
Jones, of Nevada. These appear to be 
united in opposition to any reciprocity 
bill, and in support of the rebate plan; 
altho several of them are said to be will- 
ing to accept a compromise. Confer- 
ences between committees representing 
the opposing forces had accomplished 
nothing at the end of last week, and the 
controversy had been referred to Mr. Bur- 
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rows, of the beet-sugar faction, and Mr. 
Spooner, of the Republican majority. 
After the meeting in Mr. Elkins’s com- 
mittee room, several of the insurgent 
Senators were invited to the White 
House by the President, who urged that 
the Republicans in the Senate should act 
harmoniously. He also reminded them 
that, with respect to this project of reci- 
procity, he was carrying out the policy 
announced by Mr. McKinley in his last 
public address, and that the restrictions 
imposed upon Cuba by the Platt amend- 
ment also imposed upon this country an 
honorable obligation concerning trade 
agreements required for the welfare of 
Cuban industries. The leading insur- 
gents say that the party would offend 
American farmers if it should reduce the 
protection now given to beet sugar with- 
out at the same time reducing the duties 
on steel and some other products that are 
controlled by trusts. This argument 
probably suggested another conference at 
the White House, at which were present 
Senators Aldrich, Allison, Hanna, Platt 
and Spooner, with Representatives 
Payne, Dalzell, Babcock, Cannon and 
Sherman, and _ Postmaster - General 
Payne. The subject considered was the 
expediency of revising the tariff. A 
majority of those attending were of opin- 
ion that revision should not be under- 
taken either at this session or at the fol- 
lowing one, and that any movement in 
that direction would disturb the present 
favorable condition of business. Some 
thought, however, that it might be ad- 
visable to consider the question at the 
coming session, and to inquire whether 
this country ought not to adopt the plan 
of a minimum and a maximum tariff, 
which is used by several European na- 
tions.—Capitalists connected with the 
Sugar Trust have recently bought sev- 
eral beet sugar factories in the West; 
and it is said that they now control 60 
per cent. of the American output of such 
sugar.—Neely,, Rathbone and Reeves 
have been set free by the enactment in 
the Cuban Congress of an amnesty bill 
for all Americans under sentence or 
awaiting trial. Rathbone says that he 
still desires a new trial, and that, if he 
cannot obtain one in the United States, 
he shall. insist upon an investigation of 
his case by Congress. General Gomez 


has declined a pension of $6,000 voted to 
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him by the Cuban House, saying that he 
cannot take it so long as no provision 
for other Cuban soldiers is made. By a 
party vote the House at Washington has 
tabled a resolution of inquiry concerning 
the salary and disbursements of General 
Wood at Havana. Secretary Root ex- 
plains that there was allowed to General 
Wood, as there had been to General 
Brooke, a salary of $15,000, one-half for 
his civil office and the other for his of- 
fice in the army. By a vote of 13 to Io, 
the Cuban Senate has confirmed the nom- 
ination of Sefior Quesada to be Minister 
at Washington. 





The bill for the govern- 
ment of the Philippines 
has been passed in the 
Senate, after seven weeks’ debate. All 
the Democrats and three Republicans— 
Senators Hoar, Mason and Wellington— 
were recorded against it, the vote being 
48 to 30. The bill is a very longone. Much 
of it merely authorizes by Congressional 
enactment the work of the Commission, 
which has been carried on by the exer- 
cise of the military power of the Exec- 
utive. The bill also contains an elabo- 
rate system of mining regulations, and 
provisions for the disposal of lands, the 
granting of franchises, the acquisition 
of the friars’ estates, the issue of muni- 
cipal bonds, etc. It differs from the bill 
prepared by the House committee chiefly 
with respect to the establishment of rep- 
resentative civil government and the re- 
adjustment of the currency. The House 
bill provides for the election of a repre- 
sentative Assembly after the restoration 
of peace, and for the establishment of the 
gold standard. The Senate bill provides 
that the establishment of peace shall be 
followed by the taking of a census, and 
that the Commission shall then report 
whether any or all of the islands are 
ready for permanent representative gov- 
ernment ; it also preserves the fluctuating 
silver standard, and it was this feature of 
the bill that a Democratic Senator re- 
garded, he said, as “the shadow of a 
great rock in a weary land.” Before 
final passage in the Senate several 
amendments representing the Democrat- 
ic policy were rejected, with the minor- 
ity’s substitute, which relinquished the 
claim of sovereignty or title and provided 
that our occupation of the islands should 
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cease after the establishment of govern- 
ment on them.—To the very end of the 
discussion, the subject of debate was the 
conduct of our army ; and new complica- 
tions arose on account of the reading, by 
Mr. Culberson, of documents, procured 
in some way from the War Department, 
relating to charges against Lieut. F. T. 
It appears that a private named 


Weir, in a letter to his uncle in the 
States, accused Arnold of most brutal 


and inhuman cruelty in the torture of 
The charge was made in 


Filipinos. 


April, 1901; an investigation was made 
by Captain West, who reported in Au- 
gust, 1901, that the story was probably 
true; whereupon General Miles recom- 
mended, in December, 1901, that Arnold 


be tried by court-martial. 


No trial ap- 


pears to have taken place, and the subse- 
quent history of the case has not been 
published. Mr. Culberson had sought 
unsuccessfully to induce the Senate com- 
mittee to obtain the record, and then he 
procured it in some other way. The 
questions of Mr. Beveridge warranted 
the inference that he believed it had come 
from General Miles; but Mr. Culberson 
said that it had not been received from 
him directly or indirectly. The Presi- 
dent and Secretary Root set out to as- 
certain who had given out the papers, and 
the statements of other persons seemed 
to point to General Miles’s headquarters. 
The General was in Kansas, and when 
he started hurriedly for the East it was 
reported that he had been summoned to 
Washington. But the Secretary said this 
was not so, and it was shown that the 
General was hastening to attend the cel- 
ebration at West Point.—The War De- 
partment has published a dispatch from 
Acting-Governor Wright, saying that so 
far as peaceful conditions are concerned 
-there is now no reason why civil govern- 
ment may not be established in all the 
unorganized provinces, except the Moro 


country: 


In several of them civil gov- 


ernments will now be set up, but there 
must be delay in Mindoro and the Para- 
guan group, which are sparsely popul- 
lated and cannot easily be reached until 
vessels now being constructed shall be 


available. 


Seven soldiers, while decorat- 


-ing. graves at Binangonan (Luzon) on 
Decoration Day, were captured by La- 


}-drones and borne away. to.the mountains. . 
> “Pwo escaped, and the troops are in pur- 





suit of the 





bandits.—Governor Taft was 


received on the 5th by the Pope, to whom 
he presented, in behalf of the President, 
a set of the latter’s literary works. He 
explained that our desire for a readjust- 
ment in the islands indicated no hostility 
toward the Catholic Church, but was 
based upon the requirements of our Con- 
stitution as to a separation of Cliurch 


and State. 
nest desire 


The Pope expressed an ear- 
to assist the American Admin- 


istration in the islands, and assured the 


Governor 
proach the 
tory spirit. 


that the Vatican would ap- 
question in the most concilia- 
Matters of detail would be 


referred to a committee of Cardinals. 
Secretary Root’s instructions to Gover- 
nor Taft have been sent to Congress, and 
also delivered to the Pope. They ex- 
plain at considerable length why it is for 
the interest of all parties that the landed 
proprietorship of the religious orders in 


the islands 


should cease, point out that we 


desire to make fair compensation; say 
that the orders are no longer capable of 
serving any useful purpose for the 
Church, that the friars cannot be restored 
to their parishes, and that the Church 
“should seek other agents;” urge that 
all questions arising in connection with 
the property and trusts of the Church 
should be settled by agreement, and close 


with the fo 
will not be 
nature, but 


llowing words: “ Your errand 
in any sense diplomatic in its 
will be purely a business mat- 


ter of negotiating as Governor of the 
Philippines for the purchase of property 
from the owners thereof, and the settle- 
ment of land titles, in such a manner as 
to contribute to the best interests of the 


people.” 


The Work of 


Congress 


House and 


& 


The Senate has taken up 
the Isthmian Canal bill, 
which, as passed by the 
reported by a majority of the 


Senate committee, provides for the con- 
struction of a canal on the Nicaragua 


route. In 


the. Senate the contest is be- 


tween those who prefer that route and 


those who 
Panama. 


would choose the route at 
Mr. Morgan made the first 


and the most elaborate speech for Nica- 
ragua, asserting that there was more 
danger from volcanoes and earthquakes 


on the oth 


Panama would lead, he asserted,.to forci- 


er route. The selection of 
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war. The most effective speech for 
Panama has been that of Senator Hanna, 
who talked for several hours in a plain 
and practical way, illustrating his argu- 


ment by many large maps, displayed on, 


the walls of the Senate Chamber, some 
of which showed where the volcanoes of 


the region are situated—The Senate: 


naval committee has stricken out of the 
House Naval bill the provision that three 
of the new war ships shall be built in the 
Government’s yards and added an appro- 
priation of $850,000 for the purchase of 
five submarine boats of the Holland type. 
—The Senate’s bill for a Department of 
Commerce will be reported in the House 
with ‘the present Department of Labor 
excluded and remaining an independent 


bureau. 
& 


No progress was 
made last week to- 
ward a settlement of 
the strike at the anthracite coal mines. 
Before the end of the week go per cent. 
of the engineers, firemen and pumpmen 
were out, and water was filling several 
of the mines. The operators declared 
on the 8th, however, that they had em- 
ployes enough to man the engines and 
pumps. A striker’s son, twelve years 
old, was shot, on the 5th, by Coal and 
Iron policemen on guard at the Stanton 
colliery, in the outskirts of Wilkes- 
Barre, where one of the new fences had 
been burned. The policemen were ar- 
rested. The New York Board of Trade 
and Transportation adopted a resolution 
asking President Roosevelt to appoint, 
under a law passed in 1888, a commis- 
sion empowered to offer arbitration or 
to investigate; but it was discovered on 
the following day that the law had been 
repealed four years ago. The President 
permitted it to be known that he would 
like to assist in procuring a settlement 
of the controversy, but did not see in 
what way he could do so. He had a con- 
ference with Senator Hanna, and sent 
for Col. Carroll D. Wright, the Commis- 
sioner. of Labor, who is required or em- 
powered by law to investigate and report 
as to the causes of all labor disputes. 
Commissioner Wright came to New 
York, and it was said that he. would.make 
a thorough inquiry. The..strike .at -the 


The Coal Miners’ 
Strike 


ble annexation of the province and to. 
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bituminous mines in Virginia and West 
Virginia began on Saturday last, when 
18,000 men quit work. 


5 


The National 
Conference of 
Charities and 
Correction has just closed its twenty- 
ninth annual meeting at Detroit. In point 
of attendance, the meeting was one of 
the largest and in point of interest one 
of the best that has ever been held. Its 
program was as usual comprehensive, 
covering almost every aspect of organ- 
ized charity work. It is notable that the 
Conference is constantly extending the 
field of its inquiry and activity. There 
was less disposition to thresh old straw. 
Live questions, such as the best methods 
of organizing State control and super- 
vision of charitable institutions, paid or 
unpaid boards, juvenile courts, probation 
for old or young offenders, ‘the relation 
of social settlements to organized chari- 
ties, the work of visiting nurses, village 
care for the insane, were distinctly prom- 
inent. A topic essentially new was 
“ What Shall We Do With the Consump- 
tive Poor?” upon which Dr. S.A. Knopf, 
of New York, read an excellent paper. 
A new Committee on Neighborhood and 
Civic Improvements, of which Mr. R. 
W. De Forest, of New York, was*chair- 
man, grew out of the remarkable impetus 
which charity workers have given to 
such public improvements. Of the 
twenty-two sessions none were more in- 
teresting than those which brought out 
reports from all parts of the country as 
to movements for improving the condi- 
tions of city life, especially in the poorer 
districts. Mr. De Forest presented a re- 
port on the “ Housing of the Poor” 
which was full of encouragement. New 
York has conditions to deal with which 
embarrass no other city on the continent ; 
for it has a tenement house population 
of two million and a half, and between 
80,000 and 90,000 tenement houses. Un- 
der the new tenement house law new 
buildings will be greatly improved; but 
the difficulty is in dealing adequately 
with the old ones. The injunction of 
Mr. De Forest was that the smaller cit- 
ies should hasten to secure by proper leg- 
islation the necessary regulations in re- 
gard to tenement buildings before these 
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cities get into the condition of New York. 
Laws in regard to fire are almost univer- 
sal. In many cities there are limitations 
in hight. Light and ventilation is pro- 
tected in most cities by minimum open 
spaces. The hight of rooms is regulated, 
water supply is prescribed. On the sub- 
ject of inspection New York has gone 
further than any other city. It will have 
nearly two hundred inspectors making 
regular inspections of tenement houses. 
Much emphasis was also laid at the Con- 
ference upon the necessity of multiplying 
playgrounds for the childrenand the pub- 
lic baths. It is quite likely that the small- 
er cities which were amply represented 
will take warning and also encourage- 
ment by the example of New York. 


Js 


The signs are that Mt. 
Pelée and Mt. Souf- 
friére have done their 
work and that the islands of Martinique 
and St. Vincent will now have a respite. 
The total number of people killed by the 
two volcanoes is estimated at 32,000; the 
total property loss at from $10,000,000 
to $15,000,000. A number of towns, vil- 
lages and plantations were utterly de- 
stroyed. Prof. Angelo Heilprin, Presi- 
dent of the Philadelphia Geographical 
Society, and other scientists have twice 
made the ascent of Mt. Pelée to study 
the phenomena of such an eruption at 
close range. Observations made on the 
first ascent showed that the old crater 
of the volcano had not been active, as 
was suspected. The second ascent, made 
under the most trying conditions, gave 
them a near view of the new crater. 
Professor Heilprin’s account of the event 
is vivid: 


The West Indian 
Disaster 


“ Suddenly the vapor cleared away and we 
made a dash forward. We reached the edge 
of the new crater, and from where we stood 
we could have dropped stones into the white 
hot mass within. The new crater is a 
crevasse running north and south, and expand- 
ing into a bowl. This crevasse nearly rifted 
the mountain; it runs transversely to the old 
crater, and might be called a huge gash. From 
it volcanic material has been freely thrown 
out.” 


Professor Heilprin is assured that no 
molten matter has flowed over the lips 
of the crater ; neither was any cinder. cone 
visible in the crater, and the hight of 
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the mountain has not been altered. He 
thinks that the mountain has now freed 
itself from the interior pressure. The 
phenomenon of the explosion of flaming 
gases he regards as probably new, and 
the electrical phenomena are also new; 
the latter, however, played probably a 
subordinate part in the ruin accom- 
plished. The attitude of many of the 
bodies found makes it clear that death 
was not instantaneous, but came after 
several minutes. 


The Peace ‘ Parliamentary paper, is- 

sued June 2d, gives some de- 
tails of the correspondence preceding the 
peace. General Schalk-Burger,. acting 
President of the Transvaal, informed 
Lord Kitchener on March 12th that he 
was prepared to make peace proposals, 
and a month later the Boers submitted 
certain propositions. Mr. Brodrick, how- 
ever, absolutely refused to consider any 
propositions which included the inde- 
pendence of the Republics. On May 17th 
General Schalk-Burger and Mr. Steyn 
informed Lord Kitchener that the burgh- . 
ers had assembled at Vereeniging and 
had empowered a commission to nego- 
tiate peace terms. Two days later Lord 
Milner and Lord Kitchener met the Boer 
Commission. The Boers offered to sur- 
render the independence of the Repub- 
lics in matters of foreign relations, sur- 
render part of their territory, and retain 
self-government under British supervi- 
sion. These proposals were rejected. On 
the same day Lord Milner and others 
drew up a form of agreement to be sub- 
mitted to the burghers at Vereeniging, 
and these terms, which were approved by 
Mr. Chamberlain, are about the same as 
the terms finally accepted. The essential 
matter is contained in the paragraph 
which reads as follows: 


“The burgher forces in the field will forth- 
with lay down their arms and hand over all 
their guns, rifles, and ammunition of war in 
their possession, or under their control, and 
desist from further resistance, and acknowl- 
edge King Edward VII as their. lawful 
sovereign.” 


The final ballot of the Boers at Vereenig- 
ing resulted in fifty-four votes in favor 
of surrender and six against it. The 
Boer Generals are said to be glad of the 
peace, General Botha, for instance, being 








Quoted as saying: “ It is the happiest day 
of my life since I left school.” The 
leaders left for their various districts 
amid picturesque scenes of rejoicings 
and farewells. The results of the peace 
are already manifest in a number of 
ways. As far as can be judged from re- 
ports, which come commonly from Eng- 
lish sources, the Boer prisoners accept the 
peace gladly, and are eager to accept the 
British terms and get back to their farms. 
On June 8th Lord Kitchener telegraphed 
to London that up to that date 4,342 rifles 
had been surrendered. The manner of 
surrender is described as follows: The 
Boer leader goes out to meet a com- 
mando and returns at its head. The 
Boers who come in are generally dressed 
in dilapidated clothing, but have a smart 
and soldierly bearing. The Boers who 
are to surrender are assembled, .and the 
Boer leader delivers an address to his 
men, urging them to listen to the British 
officer who has been detailed on this 
work. The British officer then makes a 
speech to the men of the commando, in 
which he informs them of the admiration 
of King Edward and the British nation 
for the gallant struggle and the bravery 
of their people, and promises that the 
British authorities will do their utmost 
to help them resettle on their farms. A 
meal is then provided for the Boers, aft- 
er which the formal surrenders occur. 
In such instances the Boers have cheered 
King Edward, and they have sometimes 
expressed surprise that no army was sent 
out to receive their surrenders. The tan- 
gible result to Lord Kitchener of his suc- 
cess is a vote of £50,000 to him. This 
occurred on June 5th, by a curious coin- 
cidence exactly three years from the date 
when Parliament granted him £30,000 
for his services in Egypt. _Mr. Balfour 
moved the apropriation, and spoke in the 
highest terms of laudation in regard to 
Lord Kitchener’s successes. The vote 
for the grant was almost unanimous, only 
the Irish Nationalists and a few ad- 
vanced Liberals objecting. Mr. Red- 
mond, in his opposition speech, said that 
Lord Kitchener was responsible for the 
death of 15,000 children, and that he had 
warred on women and children. He de- 


clared that the country was living in an 
atmosphere of hypocrisy, and that when 
a man spoke the truth he was gagged. 
‘The House was in an uproar during Mr. 
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Redmond’s speech, and he was finally 
compelled to sit down unheard. Lord 
Kitchener has also been raised to the 
rank of Viscount by the King, and pro- 
moted to be a General. He has started for 
England, and General Lyttelton remains 
as Acting Commander-in-Chief of the 
British forces in South Africa. . Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach has reviewed the 
financial situation at some length. He 
has informed Parliament that the whole 
£40,000,000 provided for in the budget 
for the prosecution of the war would be 
needed to demobilize and transport the 
British troops, to move the Boer prison- 
ers and to furnish garrisons; the tax on 
grain it would be necessary to retain for 


the present. ‘ 
ad 

The French on ods une sae sb ve 

Cabinet ubet, after consulting 


with the President of the 
Senate and the President of the new 
Chamber of Deputies, summoned M. 
Brisson, Radical Republican and ex- 
Premier, to a conference in regard to 
forming a new Cabinet. M. Brisson, 
however, found it impossible to accept 
this difficult charge. The man on whom 
the choice next fell was Senator Combes, 
and on June 7th M. Combes announced 
the new Cabinet, which is constituted as 
follows: 


Minister of the Interior and Minister of 
Public Worship—M. Combes, Premier. 

Minister of Justice—Senator Valle. 

Minister of Foreign Affairs—M. Delcassé. 

Minister of War—General André. 

Minister of Marine—Deputy Maruejouls, 
who was Minister of Commerce in the Brisson 
Cabinet. 

Minister 
Chaumie. 

Minister of Public Works—Deputy Pelletan. 

Minister of Colonies—Deputy Dounergue. 

Minister of Commerce—Deputy Trouillot, 
who was Minister of Colonies in the Brisson 
Cabinet. 

Minister of Agriculture—Deputy Mougeot. 


Of these Ministers, M. Delcassé, Minis- 
ter of Foreign Affairs, and General 
André, Minister of War, are the only 
ones who served in the former Cabinet. 
The reason that M. Delcassé keeps his 
portfolio is the necessity of continuing 
the alliance with Russia without in any 
way offending Germany, and General 
André remains to carry out the army re- 


of Public Instruction—Senator 
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forms which have been undertaken. 
Owing to the radical character of the 
new Chamber of Deputies it was neces- 
sary that the Cabinet should be some- 
what raidcal in tendencies. Thus MM. 
Dounergue and Pelletan represent the 
Radical-Socialists and M. Mougeot, the 
Minister of Agriculture, represents the 
Radical Left. MM. Combes, . Delcassé, 
Trouillot, Valle, Chaumie and Marue- 
jouls are Republican Radicals. MM. 
Delcassé and Chaumie are reckoned the 
moderate element of the Cabinet and will 
probably preserve the new Government 
from extravagances which would add 
something like 100,000,000 francs to the 
annual expenditure. This will please the 
country, as the majority of the electors 
undoubtedly look for retrenchment 
rather than expansicn in the Government 
finances. M. Combes is described as a 
man small in stature but very active and 
energetic in spite of his ‘sixty-seven 
years. He is an orator of ability, altho 
he is little known outside of Parliament 
itself. At six o’clock in the evening of 
the day on which the new Cabinet was 
formed the members proceeded to the 
palace of the Elysée, where M. Combes 
presented them ‘to the President, who 
signed the decrees appointing them Min- 
isters. ‘Their first council was held at 
the Elysée on Tuesday morning of this 
week. i 






Js 
We have several times 
called attention to the 
remarkable explorations 
under the direction of Mr. Arthur J. 
Evans, in Knossos, and given extracts 
from his reports which show the exist- 
ence of a strange world of high civiliza- 
tion, already ancient when Homer sang 
of the battle of Troy. Mr. Evans’s latest 
report shows that new marvels are still 
coming to light in ‘that island. The 
upper plan of the palace is now almost 
as clearly marked as that of its ground 
floor. A passage of lofty dimensions 
has been cleared out which was original- 
lv lighted by a large window, and in the 
débris here there were found a large 
number. of inscribed clay tablets, includ- 
ing about one hundred - perfect’ docu- 
ments dealing with palace accounts. The 
decimal system is used in these accounts 
and many of the tablets deal with per- 
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centages. Quite an original chamber, 
flanked on two sides by a high stylobate, 
has also come to light. On the west 
side of the room an opening in the balus- 
trade gives access to a small bath cham- 
ber, lined with slabs of gypsum below 
and having a painted frieze of spirals 
and rosettes above. Among the paint- 
ings discovered was that of an aquarium 
of fish rendered very naturalistically. 
Different tones: of blue were employed 
for the fish, the sea water being indi- 
cated by azure wreaths and coils of dot- 
ted spray on a white ground. There-are 
also remains of a series of scenes exhibit- 
ing female toreadors, the whole series 
making a curious picture of what Mr. 
Evans calls “ ancient circus shows.” A 
Mycenzan cowboy is seen turning a 
somersault over the back of a large bull, 
to whose horns in front clings a girl in 
boy’s costume, while another girl behind 
seems to stand with outstretched hands 
to catch her as she is tossed over the 
monster’s back. In one place the re- 
mains of a private staircase have been 
found which lead by a double flight to 
a suite of,royal rooms above. A remark- 
able feature of this quarter of the palace 
is the elaborate drainage system. ‘The 
well paved floors are underlaid by a net- 
work of stone channels, in places cross- 
ing each other at different levels and 
roomy enough for a man to ‘crawl 
through. Stone shafts lead down to 
these drains from the upper story. The 
remains of a mosaic of porcelain plaques 
found in the palace basement give a pic- 
ture of a city, a river and other scenes 
from which it is possible to derive a 
pretty accurate notion of how a city 
looked in those pre-Homeric days. The 
surprising feature of these mosaics is 
said to be the curiously modern look of 
the ancient city. For instance, there are 
three-storied houses with windows of 
four panes, which seem to show that the 
inmates of the houses had some substi- 
tute for glass. The exploration of the 
basement spaces within the eastern ter- 
race has brought to light the walls of a 
still earlier royal dwelling. below the 
level of the later palace. Within the 
walls of this earlier building fine painted 
vases have been found which attest the 
high artistic development of that archaic 
period. ; 














Rev. John Dudley’s Vacation 


By the Rev. Charles M. Sheldon 


[This article, by the author of “ In His Steps,” etc.,is not an example of the ordinary fictitious story, 


written for entertainment alone. 
purpose.—EDIToR. ] 


I 


¢ 6] DIDN’T know I was so tired,” 
said the Rev. John Dudley to his 
wife. 

‘‘T have known it for some time,” re- 
plied his wife. “ The winter’s work has 
been unusually trying for you. Any one 
could see last Sunday that you were not 
fit to preach.” 

The minister lay down on a couch in 
the sitting room and said with a feeble 
smile, “ Better send me to a sanitarium 
for a month and let me diet on maltose 
and peanut butter.” 

“What you need,” said his wife en- 
ergetically, “is a complete change, with 
a good generous diet of roast beef and 
pie. And it’s not a sanitarium that can 
help you. You need to get away from the 
cares and burdens of life for a while, 
meet entirely different people and enjoy 
yourself. If it were not for the ex- 
pense ” The minister’s wife sighed 
and picked up a basket of sewing. The 
minister had closed his eyes and seemed 
too tired to talk. After a silence he said 
briefly : 

“It’s out of the question. Let’s not 
talk about it. I'll manage to get along 
somehow. When summer comes I’ll take 
a vacation.’ 

“You need one now before summer 
comes. You will break down if you 
don’t take a rest.” 

“Maybe I will,” was all the minister 
ventured to reply. His wife looked at 
him earnestly as he lay on the couch with 
his eyes shut, and a tear fell on the sew- 
ing in her lap. 

The door bell rang and the minister 
started up. 

“ Lie still, John. I'll go to the door,” 
his wife said, and he lay down again. 

He heard several voices out in the hall 
and very soon his wife came back into 
the room, followed by six men. The 





minister sat up on the couch and stared 
at his visitors in some astonishment. 





We leave to our readers the pleasure of detecting its thinly disguised 


They were his church trustees, including 
the clerk. They had never before called 
upon him in a body. 

He rose, shook hands all around, and 
when the trustees were seated, he looked 
inquiringly at the Chairman. 

“This is not the advance guard of a 
donation party, Mr. Dudley,” said the 
Chairman with a smile. “ There are no 
more coming that we know of, so don’t 
be alarmed. The errand of the Board is 
a pleasant one and it gives me great 
pleasure to state it. We want you to go 
away.” 

“Go away!” 

“We have decided to dispense with 
your services for six weeks or two 
months, if you like. Some of us have 
noticed lately that you are worn out. 
Your continuous service for twenty years 
has told on you. We called a quiet meet- 
ing of the church last Monday night and 
it was unanimously voted to give you a 
six weeks’ leave of absence, or ‘two 
months if you wish to extend it.” 

“ You are very kind,” said the minister 
feebly, “ but—I ‘+ 

“ There was also one other part of the 
business which it is my duty to state,” 
interrupted the Treasurer. “ The church 
wished you to accept, with our best 
wishes for a restful: vacation, the little 
token I have the pleasure to give you.”’ 

The Treasurer got up and handed the 
minister a small package. The minister 
opened it and found a neat purse. He 
opened that and counted thirty crisp'ten ° 
dollar bills. ital 

“Can you make a speech, Sarah?” 
said the Rev. John Dudley in a voice'that 
trembled unusually. diese: 

“I don’t think I’m equal to it,” she 
said, laughing to conceal something else. 

“T’m not prepared,” the «minister be- 
gan. “ This is so unexpected; so——” 

“ Oh, never mind about that,” said the 
Chairman good-naturedly, ~“‘ We shall 
feel a as good if you don't try.” 

“IT don’t know whether that is-a com- 
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pliment or not,” said the minister doubt- 
fully. 

«Never mind about that,” said the 
Treasurer cheerfully. “You are ex- 
pected to understand it in the same way 
as the remark of Mr. Bruce about our 
being glad to send you away.” 

“You are very kind,” murmured the 
minister. He was really overwhelmed 
by the unexpected event, and even after 
his visitors had gone away he said very 
little for a long time. 

After a while the minister’s wife began 
ito ask him what he would do with his 
vacation. 

“Let us all go off to some quiet little 
nook down South, Sarah, and——” 

“ All of us? Let me tell you, John. You 
are going off on this vacation alone! 
The children are in school. You forget 
it is not summer, but winter. It would 
be very foolish to take the children out 
of school just now. I am in no need of 
a vacation myself. Besides, the money 
would simply melt away on railroad fare 
if the five of us went along. -No, you are 
going to get all the rest you can out of 
this opportunity. The only question is, 
where and how?” 

When the minister’s wife spoke in that 
tone of voice it settled some things. The 
minister was silent again. 

“ What do you think would give you 
the most pleasure, the largest and best 
use of the time and money, John?” 

“T have been thinking,” said the min- 
ister slowly, “ of something like this. I 
have not been back to my Academy, my 
College and my Seminary since I gradu- 
ated from each. I believe I would enjoy 
visiting each in turn and living over the 
old days when I was a student, noting 
the changes that have taken place and 
going over the old grounds once more.” 

“ Just the thing!” exclaimed the min- 
ister’s wife with enthusiasm. “ There 
will be a pleasing variety about such a 

lan that will be very enjoyable to you. 
f believe you could not hit upon anything 
better.” 

“There have been a good many 
changes in thirty years,” said the minis- 
ter thoughtfully. “Perhaps some of 
those changes will not strike me favor- 
ably. It might possibly take away from 
the enjoyment of my visit to find certain 


things——” 
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“Oh, well, of course, John, you can- 
not expect to find everything the same as 
thirty years ago. ‘It is an age of rapid 
progress and improvement.” 

“ Some of the changes may not repre- 
sent progress,” began the minister cau- 
tiously. 

“ Well, don’t think too much,” said the 
minister’s wife cheerfully. “Just go 
along and enjoy the visit to the old places 
and don’t let the changes disturb you. 
Probably the scenery will be about the 
same anyway.” 

So the minister wisely took his wife’s 
advice, cheerfully prepared for the vaca- 
tion, anticipating great enjoyment from 
it, and before the end of the week he was 
on his way to his old Academy, having 
planned to go over the ground of his 
student life in the order of Academy, 
College and Seminary. 

He reached the Academy town in the 
evening and went to a hotel. In the 
morning he climbed the hill, and when 
he reached the top he paused at a spot 
where, as he remembered it, there was 
a fine view of the Academy grounds. 

He stood for some time in silent 
amazement. In his day there had been 
one main building and a few dormitory 
buildings for the boys. But he now saw, 
spread out before him, at least a dozen 
prominent structures of brick and stone 
built in modern fashion and speaking 
imposingly of fine equipment and 
luxurious interiors. The old campus, 
which had been a free expanse of 
meadow, was now surrounded with a 
high board fence, and he could see on 
either side an immense grand stand to 
accommodate the crowds that evidently 
thronged in to see the foot-ball and base- 
ball matches. 

The minister shook his head. “ The 
outside is altogether different. Wonder 
how it is inside. Does all this change 
mean progress, or is it simply a case of 
more things?” 

He stayed quietly in town for two 
weeks and during that time he went 
through all the buildings, attended 
classes and chapel exercises, talked with 
the teachers, and on the last day of his 
visit had a very interesting talk with the 
Principal. His old master was gone, but 
the new man had greeted him kindly, had 
welcomed him to the Academy, and on 














the day of his departure had invited him 
to dinner. It was during this meal that 
the minister ventured to ask certain ques- 
tions that his visit had crowded into his 
mind. 

“ How many students have you now?” 
he asked the Principal. 

“ Three hundred and sixty-five.” 

“ And there were only one hundred 
and eighty in my time. How do you ac- 
count for the increase in numbers? ” 

“More people want their boys to have 
an education, and more are able to pay 
for it than in your time.” 

The minister was thoughtfully silent 
a moment; then he said: 

“You will not be hurt if I ask some 
very plain questions? I am _ honestly 
puzzled over some things and I want 
honest enlightenment.” 

“Go on,” replied the Principal. “I 
shall be glad to be of service to you.” 

“TI must be very old-fashioned, or 
something: ” the minister began, with 
a little hesitation, “‘ but I have been won- 
dering how much of the outward growth 
of the Academy represented real prog- 
ress. Take, for example, your beautiful 
dormitories. I notice the boys have 
every possible modern physical luxury in 
the buildings, and very few, if any of 
them, do anything in the way of work. 
Their rooms are cared for entirely by 
servants. Now in my time nearly every 
boy in the Academy took care of his own 
room, did chores for his board and 
worked with his hands. I remember one 
winter I paid for my tuition, clothes, fuel, 
books and board by sweeping out the 
Academy building, making two furnace 
fires in professors’ houses, mending 
broken glass in the dormitories and 
shoveling out paths. As I say, nearly 
every other boy in school was doing simi- 
lar work to pay his way. Now my ques- 
tion is this: Do you consider the luxuri- 
ous physical surroundings of your Acad- 
emy boys are a mark of progress and 
power in the development of useful men? 
Will the type of educated man that grows 
out of an atmosphere like that which 
pervades the physical life of these boys 
be stronger or weaker for the absence of 
that physical struggle which so many of 
us had to know? Please do not count 
me as the representative type of Academy 
product thirty years ago,” the minister 
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added with a smile; “ that would be great 
egotism on my part. But, as I have fol- 
lowed the. careers of the boys who 
worked through the Academy in my day, 
I find that as a rule they have all de- 
veloped into good, sturdy, useful. men, 
with a knowledge of and sympathy for 
honest labor. Will the boys who are go- 
ing through the school now make any 
better manhood because of all these mod- 
ern luxuries and the fact that they do 
not add physical labor to their mental 
exercises? In other words, is it a case 
of more power, or only a case of more 
things?” 

The Principal looked at the minister in 
some astonishment. 

“ Then do you think it is an advantage 
to a boy to be poor and obliged to work 
his way through school? ” 

“ Not necessarily, but in what particu- 
lars do the luxurious. surroundings of 
your boys surpass the plainer, simpler 
equipment in my time, so far as turning 
out useful product is concerned? ” 

“The boys in your time turned out 
well in spite of their surroundings, not 
because of them,” said the Principal a 
little sharply. 

“ Are you sure of that? Perhaps we 
had better not argue it. Will your boys 
in their turn become useful, strong men 
in spite of their luxurious surroundings 
and not because of them, or will the tend- 
ency be to develop a type of educated 
man who has grown acustomed to have 
too much done for him?” 

The Principal did not answer, and 
after a moment the minister said: 

“ There is another very marked differ- 
ence between the Academy in my time 
and now, and that is along the line of 
athletic development. I am not finding 
fault with it, any more than I am finding 
fault with your luxurious dormitories. 
You have a great gymnasium, two ath- 
letic training fields maintained at great 
expense, a campus that has been trans- 
formed into a regular exhibition ground 
in the season of foot-ball and base-ball. 
I learn that last year the Athletic Asso- 
ciation handled $15,000, $13,000 of which 
was paid out for the services of profes- 
sional trainers, traveling expenses for 
the ball teams, uniforms, equipments, etc. 
Now, I am not criticising or finding fault 
or condemning, only raising a question 
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about a feature of modern education for 
boys. In what particulars will the ath- 
letic features of the Academy life help 
to turn out better product than the meth- 
ods employed in my time? Of course, I 
- found all the physical exercise I needed 
during my Academy life in working my 
way through. So did nearly every other 
boy. We had our ball games besides, but 
there was no grand stand, no paid admis- 
sions, no betting on games, no expenses 
to speak of, connected with the athletic 
life. Were we worse off than the boys 
to-day? Have your boys a real advan- 
tage over us and what is it? Does the 
modern athletic atmosphere of school life 
turn out better product, or does it em- 
phasize muscle at the expense of brain? ” 

The Principal looked at the minister 
thoughtfully. 

“ T will be frank with you, Mr. Dudley. 
I am personally in some doubt over the 
modern athletic development as it has 
grown up in our schools. To tell the 
truth, I am not at present prepared to 
express a decided opinion. I see both 
the advantages and the disadvantages of 
the present tendency. The type of prod- 
uct that will grow out of it is yet to be 
determined. Meanwhile we go on en- 
couraging what we feel to be honest, 
healthy physical development, and try to 
hold the students to a strict account for 
mental achievement. I am, however, I 
am frank to state, much in doubt myself 
concerning some features of the athletic 
_ gide of the school which are not alto- 
gether satisfactory.” 

“ That is plain and honest, I am sure,” 
said the minister after a thoughtful si- 
lence. “ There is one other question I 
want to ask and I hope you will not con- 
sider it impertinent or unnecessary.” 

“I hope not,” replied the Principal in 
some curiosity. “ What is it?” 

“It is this: I understand that six of 
the new buildings that have been erected 
during the last five years were given to 
the Academy by Gordon Roscoe?” 

“Yes,” replied the Principal. 


“ These buildings represent a gift of 
several thousand dollars to the school. 
Do yoy regard Mr. Roscoe as a bene- 
factor io the school?” . 

“We certainly do!” said the Principal 
in. astonishment. 
regard him?” 


“ How else should we 
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“ Yet Mr. Roscoe, by the consent of all 
Christian people who know the facts in 
the case, has made his money by the most 
unchristian business methods. He has 
not hesitated to kill other men commer- 
cially. He has resorted to the methods of 
the highwayman to get rid of troublesome 
competitors. His company has had proved 
against it time and again conspiracy 
with railroads whereby competing firms 
were compelled to pay such high freights 
on their goods that in the end they were 
obliged to sell out to Mr. Roscoe’s com- 
pany. Other serious charges have been 
made and proved against the company of 
which Mr. Roscoe is the head. It is 
monstrous to suppose for one minute that 
this company through which Mr. Roscoe 
has made his millions is a Christian busi- 
ness conducted in ways that Christ would 
at all approve. Now my point is this: If 
you accept Mr. Roscoe’s money, do you 
thereby accept or indorse the methods 
by which he makes it? If so, what will 
be the result on the Academy in course 
of time? Will it not tend inevitably to 
destroy the ethical standard in business? 
If you praise Mr. Roscoe as a great 
Christian philanthropist because he gives 
your Academy money, what becomes of 
the standard of Christ’s rule in business? 
In other words, will not the result be 
disastrous to the boys in the Academy? 
There will, as a matter of course, be no 
ethical teaching in the school against Mr. 
Roscoe’s business methods. There can- 
not be, since you take his money and set 
him before the school as a type of benevo- 
lent Christian business man. So my ques- 
tion amounts to this: What will be the 
moral effect on the Academy in the next 
quarter of a century? Will you not lose 
in moral power more than you gain in 
physical equipment? ” 

The Principal of the Academy had 
been looking at the minister in astonish- 
ment. There had also grown a look of 


anger on his face as the minister pro- 


ceeded. When the minister stopped, the 
Principal exclaimed : 

“ Mr. Roscoe is a Christian gentleman 
without reproach! His money is being 
spent to assist needy educational institu- 
tions. Your attack on him is entirely 
without excuse!” 

“T have not attacked Mr. Roscoe ex- 
cept as he is the head of a most unchris- 



































tian systern of money making. Do you 
claim that he makes his money in Chris- 
tian ways?” 

“ Large interests like those in which 
Mr. Roscoe is engaged cannot be judged 
altogether by the simple rules of ethical 
conduct that govern individuals. The 
immense field of his operations demands 
what may seem at times to us to be harsh 
methods or even unchristian practices. 
But the end he has in view is the public 
good, and there is no question as to his 
own Christian sincerity. What would 
the Academy be without such gifts as he 
is able to make? What would your own 
College be, Mr. Dudley, without Mr. 
Roscoe’s endowment ? ” 

“You have answered my question 
about the result on the moral tone of the 
Academy,” said the minister sadly. 
“ The result is already seen in your own 
acceptance of Mr. Roscoe’s money and 
the acceptance of a sophistry which you 
stated when you said that the large in- 
terests in which Mr. Roscoe was engaged 
could not be judged by the simple ethical 
rules that govern individuals. Is it, then, 
wrong to make one dollar by resorting 
to conspiracy and greed and selfishness, 
and right to make one million dollars by 
resorting to the same unchristian prac- 
tices? No man who knows anything of 
Mr. Roscoe’s company dare say that its 
methods are Christian. That he himself 
lives a quiet, unostentatious, outwardly 
Christian life does not redeem the meth- 
ods by which his millions are made. The 
size of the pile is what makes his gifts 
acceptable to academies, colleges and 
seminaries. And to my mind there is no 
more dangerous prospect before the insti- 
tutions that have accepted Mr. Roscoe’s 
money than this very fact, that in accept- 
ing the money they virtually close their 
lips forever concerning the business 
methods by which the money is made. 
What the effect of such silence will be 
on the character of our boys you ought 
to be able to reckon as well as I or any 
one. I have no hesitation in saying that 
I regard the present situation in many of 
our great educational institutions as ex- 
ceedingly critical.” 

“Tt is a matter of difference of opin- 
ioi, Mr. Dudley,” said the Principal 
stiffly. “I question the expediency of 
debating the matter. We should never 
agree on the main fact.” my | 
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“Tl am sure we should not,” answered 
the minister quietly. 

The subject was dropped, and early in 
the evening the minister took his leave. 
As he went down the hill past the Acad- 
emy building, which loomed up grandly 
by the side of the main street, he was un- 
able to drive out of his heart a feeling of 
foreboding for the future of the old 
school. Were the buildings, the equip- 
ment, the things, of so much value that 
the Principal should value them at the 
expense of that high sensitive moral life 
that once characterized the place? The 
buildings made a fine showing; the 
trustees at their annual meeting had ex- 
ultantly brought in their report showing 
the Academy to be out of debt, thanks to 
Mr. Roscoe’s gift that year of fifty thou- 
sand dollars. Mr. Roscoe had been pres- 
ent at the Alumni banquet, and after 
rounds of cheering and handkerchief 
waving, he had risen and modestly made 
a little speech, hinting at the possibility 
of larger gifts to enlarge the scientific 
department, which was in need of a new 
chemistry building; the local paper had 
mentioned all this and referred with a 
glow of pride to the growth of the school, 
contrasting the present with the past, and 
so forth. 

But the minister went away the next 
day to visit his old College, and as he 
caught his last glimpse of the Academy 
building from the train as he looked up 
the hill he was only confirmed in his 
judgment of the matter and could not 
help asking himself: “ Is it only progress 
in things? Is it really a loss in ‘moral 
forces? ” 


bat 


But if the minister was astonished at 
the changes which he found at his old 
Academy, he was fairly bewildered by 
the appearance of the College, which he 
had not visited since his graduation. 

In his day there had been a main build- 
ing with a little cluster of modest dormi- 
tories and recitation halls grouped about 
the campus. But as he stepped out on 
the quadrangle which now marked the 
former campus he was astonished at the 
view. Beautiful solid stone structures 
had taken the place of the former build- 
ings and the grounds had been laid out 
with reference to the general effect from 
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‘ the quadrangle. It was imposing and to 
the last degree scholastic. 

“ Wonder how it is inside,” the minis- 

ter murmured, just as he had thought 
after first seeing the new Academy build- 
ings. 
He spent two weeks at the College, 
quietly noting the life of the institution. 
There were some features of the College 
life that pleased him; there were others 
that caused him very great doubt. To- 
ward the end of the week he met, for the 
first time, the new President. He was a 
comparatively young man and impressed 
the minister as being a person of great 
energy and enthusiasm. 

The President invited him into his 
private study, and it was there that the 
minister had a talk with the head of the 
College that settled some opinions, that 
had slowly been forming into convic- 
tions, as he compared the present College 
life with that of a quarter century ago. 

“T have just come back from a very 
successful business trip,” said the Presi- 
dent frankly. His manner expressed 
great satisfaction. “I have been to see 
Mr. Gordon Roscoe about our endow- 
ment. It is no secret; it will be in all the 
papers to-morrow. I am sure, as one of 
our honored Alumni, you will rejoice to 
know that I have succeeded in persuad- 
ing Mr. Roscoe to add $500,000 to our 
endowment fund. This will place us on 
our feet for some time to come. I had a 
long, hard struggle to persuade him, but 
he finally yielded and we are ready now 
for congratulations.” 

The minister was silent and the Presi- 
dent seemed surprised at his lack of 
demonstration. 

At last the minister asked: “ How 
much has Mr. Roscoe given the College 
in all: a 

“ This gift of $500,000 brings the total 
given by Mr. Roscoe up to one million 
and a half. The new science building, 
which is Mr. Roscoe’s last gift in the 
shape of a building, cost, including the 
apparatus, nearly four hundred thou- 
sand. Of course, you have been through 
the buildings. I believe you said you 
had been here nearly two weeks. You 


must note some marked changes in the 
College since your time.” 

“The College consisted mostly of sttu- 
dents in my time ; now it seems to consist 
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mainly of buildings,” replied the minister 
simply. 

‘ Still I believe the attendance of stu- 
dents has increased some since your 
day,” said the President, laughing. He 
turned to a file of College catalogues. 
“ What was your class, Mr. Dudley?” 

“Class of ’83.” 

“’83. Yes. Well, the catalogue gives 
your class at graduation a membership 
of fifty-nine, and the membership of the 
entire College three hundred and twenty- 
six. The present senior class this year 
numbers two hundred and twelve and the 
entire number of students in the College 
is nine hundred and seventy-four. So 
you see we have some students as well 
as buildings.” 

“Yes. Have you any better stu- 
dents?” 

Better students?” 

“ Are the students that are the product 
of your present system of education bet- 
ter equipped for usefulness and power in 
the world than the students of twenty- 
five years ago?” 

“Of course they are,” replied the 
President promptly. ‘‘ How can they 
help being better when they have all these 
superior advantages? Can a student do 
good work with cheap or poor or insuffi- 
cient tools? ” 

“ And yet if you will look up the names 
of the students who came out of this Col- 
lege twenty-five, thirty, forty or fifty 
years ago, long before Mr.. Roscoe en- 
dowed it with his millions, you will find 


a list of men who have served the world 


in honest, useful ways. Will the next 
quarter century have any better men 
from the product the College is turning 
out now? In my time there were scores 
of College boys working their way 
through College. In proportion to the 
present number of students there are not 
half as many doing anything to earn 
their way. I have been through the new 
dormitories. I was simply amazed at 
the luxury with which they are fur- 
nished. I find it costs a student twice as 
much to get through college now as it 
did when I was here.” 

“The price of living has gone up in 
every particular within the last twenty 
years,” interrupted the President. 

“T know that,” answered the minister 
slowly. “ But where are the boys who 



































once thought it worth while to struggle 
for an education? Have they dropped 
out of the student class? There are a 
few left, but very few compared with 
the number in my time. And in what 
way do the luxurfous surroundings of 
your students in these magnificent build- 
ings fit them for a life of sympathy with 
the working classes or with the suffer- 
ing, sinning world? My question is 
this. You have wonderfully enlarged 
the College curriculum. You have 
doubled and trebled the faculty. You have 
enormously increased the equipment, the 
physical equipment of the College; but 
have you gained or lost in real product? 
That is the question. Is it simply more 
things and less moral fiber, less moral 
earnestness, less real sympathy with the 
world of struggle? In what terms do 
you reckon your gain over twenty-five 
years ago?” 

The President looked at the minister 
in astonishment. Inwardly he thought, 
“Here is an old fogy, and my time is 
being wasted on him.” Outwardly (for 
the President was a cultured Christian 
gentleman) he said: “ My dear sir, the 
gain over twenty and twenty-five years 
ago is immeasurable. We have gained 
in equipment, in knowledge of right edu- 
cational processes, in teaching force, and 
in everything that makes a well rounded, 
well equipped manhood. The men in 
your time turned out well in spite of 
their narrow, cramped and insufficient 
surroundings. They succeeded not be- 
cause of, but in spite of, their disadvan- 
tages.” 

“Will your students succeed equally 
well in spite of their magnificent advan- 
tages?” the minister asked, as he had 
asked the Principal of the Academy. 

“TI do not regard it as you evidently 
do,” replied the President, a little coldly ; 
“the times have changed. It is not 
necessary for students to undergo the 
hardships you experienced in order to 
become good students and useful citi- 
zens. I do not myself regard it at all 
necessary that a student should work his 
way through College.” 

“We need not discuss that,” replied 
the minister. “I have such decided 
views on the subject, I am frank to say 
I know I should plainly disagree with 
you. I do not believe, as a general thing, 
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in the luxurious style of physical living. 
that characterizes the students in this 
College to-day. I believe the effect is de- 
moralizing on the future usefulness of 
the man in a world that needs, as much 
as any one thing, a warm, intelligent 
love and sympathy from the educated 
man. This love and sympathy that the 
working world needs will not, and can- 
not, grow out of the atmosphere that 
surrounds your students. But let that 


pass. We should simply misunderstand 
each other if we tried to discuss it. Just 
one question and then I will go. It is 


with reference to Mr. Roscoe and his 
gifts to the College. Do you consider the 
methods used by the business in which 
Mr. Roscoe has made his money are 
Christian methods? If not, what effect 
on the teaching of the College will the 
acceptance of his money have? In ac- 
cepting his money do you accept also his 
money-making methods, or do you sim- 
ply take the money because you think the 
College needs it, and keep still about the 
money making, even tho you know it is 
wrong?” 

“T don’t acknowledge it to be wrong!” 
exclaimed the President sharply. “ Who 
made you a judge of Mr. Roscoe’s busi- 
ness methods? ” 

“ The facts in the case. You say you 
do not regard his methods as wrong? 
Then I do not know what wrong is. The 
company of which he is the head has 
been proved guilty of conspiracy with 
railroads, of lying, of intimidation, of re- 
peated acts of commercial killing of busi- 
ness rivals, of deception in courts, and 
of the most enormous acts of commercial 
selfishness. If the business methods of 
the company of which Mr. Roscoe is the 
head are not wrong and unchristian, then 
I do not know the meaning of those 
terms.” - 

“T do not agree with you, sir,” replied 
the President after a little silence. 
“Every successful business man is apt 
to have his detractors and enemies. A 
great many charges made against Mr. 
Roscoe have been made in a spirit of envy 
and hatred. I consider him a Christian 
gentleman who has greatly benefited the 
educational world by his princely gifts. 
On that account he is worthy of high 
praise. This College owes him a great 


debt of gratitude,” 
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The minister was silent. Then he rose 
to go. 

“Mr. President, I will not bother you 
with argument. The charges in the case 
of Mr. Roscoe’s company are not charges 
that have been made by envious rivals. 
They are simply facts that any intelligent 
school boy knows have been made by the 
company doing certain things which no 
one can deny are so far removed from 
the rule of Christian conduct as darkness 
is from light, or as right is from wrong. 
And I, as one of the graduates of this 
honored college, cannot help asking my- 
self what the result is going to be on the 
moral tone of the institution. To take 
Mr. Roscoe’s money and accept him as a 
type of Christian business man and 
Christian benevolence is, it seems to me, 
to accept a falsehood, the effect of which 
cannot but be disastrous to the moral 
and ethical standards of the students. I 
may be an old fogy to you, but I cannot 
see any other result to the College than 
inevitable moral degradation growing 
out of the acceptance and use of Mr. 
Roscoe’s money, coupled as it is with a 
silence, at least, on the subject of the 
ethical conduct of Mr. Roscoe himself.” 

“T do not feel disturbed over the mat- 
ter, Mr. Dudley, I assure you,” said the 
President, who had recovered his usual 
calm, courteous manner. “I am very 
sorry that you look at the matter in the 
light you do. None of the College trus- 
tees or faculty look at it in your way.” 

“T am very sorry,” replied the minis- 
ter, and with the words, which were 
somewhat ambiguous as to the exact 
cause of his sorrow, he turned and left. 


III 


He had now spent four weeks of his 
vacation, and with some reluctance he 
made his way to his old Seminary. News 
had reached him regarding some facts 
about the old place that made him hesi- 
tate about going there, but he finally de- 
cided to carry out his vacation plan and 
spend the last two weeks at the Seminary 
and enjoy all of it that he possibly could. 

He was somewhat prepared for the 
fact of a small attendance of men study- 
ing for the ministry, but when he 


reached the Seminary town, and noted 
the small classes, the straggling groups 
of men in the wide dormitories, the gen- 
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eral melancholy lack of vital enthusiasm 
over the work of the ministry, his heart 
sank within him. 

It was therefore a great surprise to 
find in the Dean of the Seminary faculty 
a gentleman whose whole bearing was 
radiant with some sort of self-congratu- 
lation, that transformed his whole per- 
son. The minister introduced himself 
after the first chapel exercise, to which 
he had gone the day after his arrival. 

“Very glad to see you, Brother Dud- 
ley,” exclaimed the Dean. “ You are a 
Seminary graduate? Class of ’86? Glad 
to see you. You must note a good many 
changes. We have been passing through 
some trying experiences. The falling off 
in students has grieved us greatly, for 
one thing.” 

“ How do you account for it?” 

“A number of reasons. It is a com- 
mercial age. The demands for educated 
men in business are growing more urgent. 
The inducements offered by large enter- 
prises are such that many students who 
once would have thought favorably of 
the ministry are swept into commercial 
life. The present upheaval in theology 
and in definitions of the church and even 
of Christianity is a disturbing factor to 
make many young men hesitate about 
going into the ministry. But we are be- 
ginning to see the light of a larger day 
for the Seminary. I suppose you have 
heard the latest news about our plans?” 

“T have heard rumors of certain rad- 

ical changes, but nothing definite.” 
_ “Well,” continued the Dean, with a 
smile of satisfaction, “ arrangements 
have practically been completed for a 
transfer of the Seminary to the Univer- 
sity. I have just returned from a visit 
to Mr. Gordon Roscoe. On certain con- 
ditions, which I am confident we can ac- 
cept, Mr. Roscoe promises to give us an 
endowment in connection with our Uni- 
versity affiliation that will handsomely 
equip us for several years.” 

“Mr. Roscoe’s trail seems to be over it 
all,” said the minister in a low tone. 

“ What is that? I didn’t understand,” 
inquired the Dean. 

“T was talking to myself—excuse me,” 
said the minister. “ What is the amount 
of Mr. Roscoe’s gift?” 

“ Two hundred and fifty thousand dol- 
lars. The Seminary has been losing stu- 
dents for several years. Our physical 























equipment is altogether inadequate to 
modern demands. This munificent gift 
will enable us to equip ourselves for 
larger, better work in every way. The 
transfer of the Seminary to the Univer- 
sity will be an advantage. We shall be 
in touch with more life and feel the tide 
of it. Our students are isolated here. 
They do not have the impetus that city 
and university surroundings can give 
them. The University itself having been 
founded by Mr. Roscoe, it is only nat- 
ural that he should wish to see it en- 
larged by the addition of a department of 
theology, and as we shall still retain our 
own distinctive name, I cannot but re- 
gard the whole affair with the greatest 
pleasure. I believe a new era has begun 
in the history of the Seminary.” 

The minister did not say anything, and 
the Dean, in some wonder, looked at him, 
and finally asked : 

vp hat do you think, Brother Dud- 
ley?” 

“T think it is a very serious crisis for 
the Seminary.” 

“Serious, yes—but exceedingly hope- 
ful, don’t you think? Of course the affil- 
iation with the University is a radical 
step; but it is in keeping with the move- 
ment of the times, and will be a great 
thing for the Seminary. Do you see any 
serious thing to-.criticise about it? ” 

The minister was silent so long that 
the Dean almost lost patience. At last 
the minister said: 

“T want to ask a question that may 
seem to you to be impertinent. It really 
is not so, but it will probably seem so.” 

“O, I am sure, Brother Dudley, that 
I shall not so regard it. Goon. I am 
interested to know what it is.” 

The minister rapidly gave a condensed 
account of his vacation experiences at 
his old Academy and College. He re- 
counted in brief his talk with the Princi- 
pal and the President concerning Mr. 
Roscoe’s money-making methods, and 
the probable effect on the schools of ac- 
cepting such money and making no pro- 
test against the process by which it was 
made. 

“The question that I want to ask you 
is the same as that which I put to the 
Principal and the President. What will 


be the effect on the life of the Seminary 
and on the product it turns out, if you 
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take Mr. Roscoé’s money and keep silent 
about the unchristian practices that are 
true of his business operations? In oth- 
er words, what sort of preachers will 
grow up out of a seminary that is sup- 
ported in its physical equipment by a 
man who, tho outwardly a Christian and 
a devout man, really breaks the Golden 
Rule in pieces and tramples on Christ’s 
teachings as given in the Sermon on the 
Mount? How can the Seminary escape 
the irresistible degradation of its high 
moral and spiritual purpose? How can 
the students in the Seminary escape the 
influence of a teaching that must, after 
accepting such money, ignore all rebuke 
of such money-making methods? ” 

The Dean was so agitated by this un- 
expected question that hé rose from his 
seat and paced up and down the room 
several times before he made any reply. 
Then he said: 

-“ Brother Dudley, do you suppose for 
one minute that I would accept the 
money of Mr. Roscoe if I believed the 
terms of acceptance meant the closing of 
my lips against unrighteous or unchris- 
tian business methods? ” 

“No, I do not like to believe you would 
knowingly do that. But what puzzles me 
is the fact that you and the Seminary do 
accept Mr. Roscoe’s gift and regard him 
as a Christian benefactor, knowing as 
you do the character of the methods he 
or his company pursue. Knowing all this, 
can the’ Seminary, or will it, go on to 
teach the ethics of: Jesus in business 
which necessarily will convict Mr. Ros- 
coe and his company? ” 

The Dean paced up and down with 
many signs of agitation in his face and 
manner. 

“T do not believe it is as serious as you 
think, Mr. Dudley,” he finally,said with 
a faint smile. “ Just look at the num- 
ber of colleges that have accepted Mr. 
Roscoe’s money. Only last week the 
President of X University wrote me that 
Mr. Roscoe had come to their relief with 
a splendid gift of $300,000. The Presi- 
dent of X is one of our finest types of 
earnest Christian men. He certainly has 
no compunctions about taking this 
money. Clearville Seminary is making 
an effort to get Mr. Roscoe’s help in rais- 
ing the long standing indebtedness on 
the institution, and the prospect is that 
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Mr. Roscoe will come to their assistance. 
If we are guilty of any unchristian con- 
duct in taking Mr. Roscoe’s money, we 
are certainly in good company, for as you 
know, there are scores of institutions that 
have been financially helped by him.” 

“ But does that fact make his business 
methods any less worthy of censure?” 

“But, Brother Dudley!” exclaimed 
the Dean, eagerly. “Are you not exag- 
gerating unduly this matter? Is it possi- 
ble for you to sift out the honest from 
the dishonest dollars that the business 
men in your own congregation pay into 
the church toward your own salary? Is 
it not a fact that in all probability some 
of the money that comes into your own 
hands is made in very  unchristian 
ways?” 

““T have no doubt that is so,” replied 
the minister. “And it would be an ab- 
solute impossibility for me to separate 
the good money from the bad. But I do 
not keep silent in my pulpit concerning 
the unchristian or selfish money making 
of my business men. And if I knew of 
any case as clearly wrong as that of Mr. 
Roscoe’s company, I should consider it 
my duty to denounce it rather than en- 
courage it by holding up the donor to the 
public view of my congregation as a type 
of Christian benevolence. This is the 
point I cannot understand in connection 
with Mr. Roscoe’s gifts to academy, col- 
lege and seminary. You not only do not 
reserve the right to criticise his methods 
in particular as bad, but you actually set 
him before the students as a type of mod- 
ern Christian rich man who is illustrating 
the noble habit of giving. It is the giv- 
ing you emphasize as a great exhibition 
of benevolence ; the making of the money 
does not enter into your consideration. 
So the question comes right back to 
where we began, and I see no escape 
from it; what will be the moral effect on 
the Seminary if Mr. Roscoe is accepted 
either tacitly or openly as the type of 
Christian benevolence? ” 

“T am sure you must be misinformed 
concerning Mr. Roscoe’s business meth- 
ods,” murmured the Dean. “All busi- 
ness is more or less involved in transac- 
tions that meet with opposition, especial- 
ly from unsuccesful rivals. I have no 
doubt Mr. Roscoe has been assailed and 
misrepresented by his business enemies.” 
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“Mr. Roscoe’s company,” said the 
minister, “ has been guilty according to 
well established records in the courts, of 
crimes against the laws of the State. 
There are scores of individuals who have 
been financially ruined by him. He has, 
through his company, been guilty of the 
most unchristian practices in his business 
relations that I have no doubt he would 
be horrified to practice in his private life. 
These things are facts. They have been 
proved many times. Not to know them 
is to declare one’s self as ignorant of one 
of the commonest facts in the commer- 
cial world. And I for one cannot but 
look with the gravest concern upon the 
elevation of this man to a place where 
educational institutions have put him on 
a pedestal of honor because he has made 
enormous sums of money and is giving 
a small portion of it to schools and semi- 
naries and churches. The effect on our 
students in academy, college and semi- 
nary will, I believe, be disastrous to their 
ethical life. It will lower the whole tone 
of spiritual definitions of conduct. It 
will greatly emphasize the already dis- 
torted valuation placed upon physical 
equipment in our schools. To have mag- 
nificent physical equipment in the shape 
of buildings, apparatus and endowment, 
and at the same time to lose the ethical 
standard or substitute for it a false con- 
ception of Christian benevolence, is to 
drag our educational institutions down 
into a material prosperity that is nothing 
more nor less than cultured paganism. 
The old idea of a college that consists of 


“ Mark Hopkins on one end of a log and 


a student on the other end’ is a million 
times to be preferred to Mr. Roscoe’s 
endowed institutions with their imposing 
buildings, long array of faculty and im- 
mense crowds of students.” 

The minister paused as some one came 
into the office to confer with the Dean. 
He rose and looked at the Dean earnestly. 
The Dean returned his look with painful 
intentness but in silence, and after grave- 
ly shaking hands, the minister went out. 

When the Rev. John Dudley’s vaca- 
tion was at an end he went home thorght- 
fully and sadly, pondering on the way 
the question he had raised with the heads 
of the three schools. When his wife saw 
his face she exclaimed : 

“Why, John! What is the matter? I 








am afraid you have not enjoyed your 
vacation! You look as if you had been 
to three funerals, instead of visiting your 
old Academy, College and Seminary!” 

“T don’t know but that is what I have 
been to,” he said. “I feel as if the old 
places were dead in more senses than 
one.” 

He related his experience, and when 
he was through she was silent. 

“ Am I an old fogy, Sarah?” he asked. 

“No, I do not believe you are,” she 
answered vigorously. “ But the world 
will think you are if you say anything 
about it) The age in which we live is 
magnifying material prosperity.” 

“I wonder,” he spoke slowly, “if we 
have gained in real power, or only in 
things? Are we at a crisis in our educa- 
tional life? At any rate the ethical stand- 
ard is confused in the case of Mr. Ros- 
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coe. I am not an old fogy. What will 
be the product of the educational system 
that asks no questions concerning the 
making of money so long as it gets 
money?” 

“It is easy enough to prophesy what 
the product will be,” his wife replied. 
“Tt will be an educated paganism, a cul- 
tured heathenism that will restore the 
worship of things, instead of demanding 
the worship of ideals.” 

“ Then,” said the minister, as he went 
into his study to prepare his sermon, 
“the sooner we get back to the Mark 
Hopkins kind of a college the better for 
the Republic. For I fear the present 
tendency means more serious conse- 
quences to our boys and girls than we 
dare to imagine. God save us from 
progress in things at the cost of the ideals 
of life!” 

Torexa, Kansas. 


A Miner’s Story 


[This article comes from an American miner, resident all his life in the mining district of Pennsyl- 


vania. 


He has worked in the mines from his boyhood. 


His comparatively brief education in the 


publie schools of the Commonwealth has been supplemented, like that of many other Americans in his walk 
of life, by a close reading of the daily papers, and particularly of those portions of the daily papers 
which bore directly upon his own interests. The facts which he gives about himself are true; the opin- 
ions he expresses are those which he, individually, has formed. By temperament he may be said to be 








conservative rather than radical; by habit he has always been a law-abiding citizen. 


He is, in effect, 


the typical American who is employed in the anthracite coal regions in the State of Pennsylvania. 


—EnprIror. ] 


AM thirty-five years old, married, the 
father of four children, and have 
lived in the coal region all my life. 

Twenty-three of these years have been 
spent working in and around the mines. 
My father was a miner. He died ten 
years ago from “ miners’ asthma.” 

Three of my brothers are miners ; none 

of us had any opportunities to acquire 
an education. We were sent to school 
(such a school as there was in those 
days) until we were about twelve years 
of age, and then we were put into the 
screen room of a breaker to pick slate. 
From there we went inside the mines as 
driver boys. As we grew stronger we were 
taken on as laborers, where we served 
until able to call ourselves miners. We 
were given work in the breasts and gang- 
ways. There were five of us boys. One 
lies in the cemetery—fifty tons of top 





rock dropped on him. He was killed 
three weeks after he got his job as a 
miner—a month before he was to be mar- 
ried. 

In the fifteen years I have worked as 
a miner I have earned the average rate 
of wages any of us coal heavers get. To- 
day I am little better off than when I 
started to do for myself. I have $100 
on hand; I am not in debt; I hope to be 
able to weather the strike without going 
hungry: 

I am only one of the hundreds you see 
on the street every day. The muscles on 
my arms are no harder, the callous on 
my palms no deeper than my neighbors’ 
whose entire life has been spent in the 
coal region. By years lam only thirty-five. 
But look at the marks on my body; look 
at the lines of worriment on my fore- 
head ; see the gray hairs on my head and 
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in my mustache ; take my general appear- 
ance, and you'll think I’m ten years 
older. 

You need not wonder why, Day in 
and day out, from Monday morning to 
Saturday evening, between the rising and 
the setting of the sun, I am in the under- 
ground workings of the coal mines. 
From the seams water trickles into the 
ditches along the gangways; if not water, 
it is the gas which hurls us to eternity 
and the props and timbers to a chaos. 

Our daily life is not a pleasant one. 
When we put on our oil soaked suit in 
the morning we can’t guess all the dan- 
gers which threaten our lives. We walk 
sometimes miles to the place—to the man 
way or traveling way, or to the mouth 
of the shaft on top of the slope. And 
then we enter the darkened chambers of 
the mines. On our right and on our left 
we see the logs that keep up the top and 
support the sides which may crush us 
into shapeless masses, as they have done 
to many of our comrades. 

We get old quickly. Powder, smoke, 
after-damp, bad air—all combine to bring 
furrows to our faces and asthma to our 
lungs. 

I did not strike because I wanted to; I 
struck because I had to. A miner—the 
same as any other workman—must earn 
fair living wages, or he‘can’t live. And 
it is not how much you get that counts. 
It is how much what you get will buy. I 
have gone through it all, and I think my 
case is a good sample. 

I was married in 1890, when I was 
23 years old—quite a bit above the age 
when we miner boys get into double har- 
ness. The woman I married is like my- 
self. She was born beneath the shadow 
of a dirt bank; her chances for school 
weren’t any better than mine; but she 
did have to learn how to keep house on 
a certain amount of money. After we 
paid the preacher for tying the knot we 
had just $185 in cash, good health and 
the good wishes of many friends to start 
us off. 

Our cash was exhausted in buying fur- 
niture for housekeeping. In 1890 work 
was not so plentiful, and by the time our 
first baby came there was room for much 
doubt as to how we would pull out. Low 
wages, and not much over half time in 
those years, made us hustle. In 1890-91, 
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from June to May, I eatned $368.72. 
That represented eleven months’ work, or 
an average of $33.52 per month. Our 
rent was $10 per month; store not less 
than $20. And then I had my oil suits 
and boots to pay for. The result 
was that after the first year and a half 
of our married life we were in debt. 
Not much, of course, and not as much as 
many of my neighbors, men of larger 
families, and some who made less money, 
or in whose case there had been sickness 
or accident or death. These are all things 
which a miner must provide for. 

I have had fairly good work since I 
was married. I made the average of 
what we contract miners are paid; but, 
as I said before, I am not much better 
off than when I started. 

In 1896 my wife was sick eleven 
weeks. The doctor came to my house 
almost every day. He charged me $20 
for his services. There was medicine to 
buy. I paid the drug store $18 in that 
time. Her mother nursed her, and we 
kept a girl in the kitchen at $1.50 a week, 
which cost me $15 for ten weeks, besides 
the additional living expenses. 

In 1897, just a year afterward, I had a 
severer trial. And mind, in those years, 
we were only working about half time. 
But in the fall of that year one of my 
brothers struck a gas feeder. There was 
a terrible explosion. He was hurled 
downward in the breast and covered with 
the rush of coal and rock. I was working 
only three breasts away from him and for 
a moment was unable to realize what had 
occurred. Myself and a hundred others 
were soon at work, however, and in a 
short while we found him, horribly 
burned over his whole body, his laborer 
dead alongside of him. 

He was my brother. He was single 
and had been boarding. He had no home 
of his own. I didn’t want him taken to 
the hospital, so I directed the driver of 
the ambulance to take him to my house. 
Besides being burned, his right arm and 
left leg were broken, and he was hurt 
internally. The doctors—there were two 
at the house when we got there—said he 
would die. But he didn’t. He is living 
and a miner to-day. But he lay in bed 
just fourteen weeks, and was unable to 
work for seven weeks after he got out 
of bed. He had no money when he was 
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hurt except the amount represented by 
his pay. All of the expenses for doctors, 
medicine, extra help and his living were 
borne by me, except $25, which another 
brother gave me. The last one had none 
to give. Poor work, low wages and a 
sickly woman for a wife had kept him 
scratching for his own family. 

It is nonsense to say I was not com- 
pelled to keep him, that I could have sent 
him to a hospital or the almshouse. We 
are American citizens and we don’t go 
to hospitals and poorhouses. 

Let us look at things as they are to- 
day, or as they were before this strike 
commenced. 

My last pay envelope shows my wages, 
after my laborer, powder, oil and other 
expenses were taken off, were $29.47; 
that was my earnings for two weeks, and 
that was extra good. The laborer for the 
same time got some $21. His wages 
are a trifle over $10 a week for six full 
days. Before the strike of 1900 he was 
paid in this region $1.70 per day, or 
$10.20 a week. If the ten per cent. raise 
had been given, as we expected, his 
wages would be $1.87 per day, or $11.22 
per week, or an increase of $1.02 per 
week. But we all know that under the 
present system he doesn’t get any eleven 
dollars. 

Well, as I said, my wages were $29.47 
for the two weeks, or at the rate of 
$58.94 per month. My rent is $10.50 per 
month. My coal costs me almost $4 per 
month. We burn a little over a ton a 
month on an average and it costs us over 
$3 per ton. Light does not cost so much; 
we.use coal oil altogether. 

When it comes down to groceries is 
where you get hit the hardest. Every- 
body knows the cost of living has been 
extremely high all winter. Butter has 
been 32, 36 and 38 cents a pound; eggs 
as high as 32 cents a dozen; ham, 12 and 
16 cents a pound; potatoes away up toa 
dollar, and cabbage not less than a cent a 
pound. Fresh meat need not be counted. 
Flour and sugar did not advance, but 
they were about the only staples that 
didn’t. Anyhow, my store bill for those 
two weeks was $11. That makes $22 per 
month. The butcher gets $6 per month. 
Add them all, and it costs me, just to live, 
$42.50. That leaves me $17 per month 
to keep my family in clothes, to pay my 
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church dues and to keep the industrial 
insurance going. My insurance alone 
costs me 55 cents a week, or $2.20 a 
month. 

The coal president never allows his 
stable boss to cut the amount of fodder 
allotted to his mules. He insists on so 
many quarts of oats and corn to the meal 
and so much hay in the evening. The 
mule must be fed; the miner may be, if 
he works hard enough and earns money 
to buy the grub. 

Company stores are of the time that 
has been. Their existence ended two 
years ago. But we’ve got a system grow- 
ing up that threatens to be just as bad. 
Let me explain. Over a year ago I was 
given a breast to drive at one of our 
mines and was glad to get it. My wife 
took her cash and went around the dif- 
ferent places to buy. When I went to 
the office for my first pay the “ super” 
met me and asked me if I didn’t know 
his wife’s brother George kept a store. I 
answered, “ Yes,” and wanted to know 
what that had to do with it. 

“ Nothing, only I thought I’d call your 
attention to it,” he answered. 

No more was said then. But the next 
day I got a quiet tip that my breast was 
to be abandoned. This set me thinking. 
I went to the boss and, after a few words, 
told him my wife had found brother-in- 
law George’s store and that she liked it 
much better than where she had bought 
before. I told him the other store didn’t 
sell the right kind of silk waists, and 
their patent leather shoes were away 
back. Brother-in-law George had the 
right kind of stuff and, of course, we 
were willing to pay a few cents more to 
get just what we wanted. 

That was sarcastic, but it’s the cash 
that has the influence. I have had work 
at that colliery ever since. I know my 
living costs me from 10 to 15 per cent. 
extra. But I kept my job, which meant 
a good deal. 

Now vou must take into considera- 
tion that I am a contract miner and that 
my earnings are more than the wages of 
three-fourths of the other fellows at the 
same colliery. It is not that I am a favor- 
ite with the boss. I just struck a good 
breast. Maybe next month my wages 





would be from two to six or seven dollars 
less. 
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In the days of Pardee, Coxe, Fagley, 
Fulton, Dewees, Paterson, Riley, Rep- 
plier, Graeber and a hundred others, men 
were better paid than they have ever been 
since the centralization ideas of the late 
Franklin B. Gowen became fixed institu- 
tions in the anthracite counties. It may 
be true that in the days of the individual 
operation the cost per ton of mining coal 
was less than it is to-day. But it is not 
right that the entire increase in the cost 
of mining should be charged to the 
miner. That is what is being done, if 
you count the reductions made in wages. 

We miners do not participate in the 
high prices of coal. The operators try 
to prove otherwise by juggling with fig- 
ures, but their proving has struck a fault, 
and the drill shows no coal in that sec- 
tion. One-half of the price paid for a ton 
of coal in New York or Philadelphia goes 
into the profit pocket of the mine owner, 
either as a carrier or miner. 

We all know that the price of coal has 
advanced in the past twenty years: We 
also know that wages are less, that the 
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cost of living is higher. I remember the 
time, when I was a wee lad, my father 
used to get his coal for $1 per ton. Now 
I pay $3. In those days we lads used 
to go to the dirt banks and pick a load 
of coal, and it cost our parents only a 
half a dollar to get it hauled home. We 
dare not do that now. Then we did not 
need gum boots, safety lamps or any 
such things as that; and for all of them 
we must now pay out of wages that have 
been reduced. 

Our condition can be no worse; it 
might and must be better. The luxuries 
of the rich we do not ask; we do want 
butter for our bread and meat for our 
soup. We do not want silk and laces for 
our wives and daughters. But we want 
to earn enough to buy them a clean calico 
once in a while. Our boys are not ex- 
pecting automobiles and membership 
cards in clubs of every city, but they 
want their fathers to earn enough to keep 
them at school until they have a reason- 
ably fair education. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Heart of Christianity 


By .William-Hayes Ward, D.D., LL.D. 


HAT I have to say on this subject 
is so simple, as it seems to me, 
so primary, so self-evident in its 

truth, that I might be inclined to doubt 
whether it is worth while to say it. Yet 
simple truth is the most important of all, 
and truth is likely to be simpler than 
error and more easily understood. If I 
have a sore tooth, that fact is simple and 
easily comprehended; what is harder to 
comprehend is the error which requires 
me to believe that it does not ache and 
that I can will away the fancied pain. 

In considering the essence of Chris- 
tianity we must begin with fundamental 
things. Now there are two big words 
that have to do with the conduct of life, 
one true, the other right. They give us 
the nouns truth and duty. They belong 
to two different domains, the intelligence 
and the conscience. One considers what 


you must believe, the other what you 
must do. 





Both of these domains, truth and duty, 
are of infinite importance, and yet one is 
vastly more important than the other; 
for one infinite can be bigger than an- 
other. An infinite plane is infinitely 
larger than an infinite. line, and an in- 
finite of three dimensions is infinitely 
larger than one of two. The value of 
truth is measureless; but the value of 
duty is measureless in a higher category. 

The fact that the value of duty is 
higher than that of truth is not one to be 
argued or proved. It is only to be as- 
serted and claimed. If one does not see 
that moral character is better, higher, 
than intellectual ability, then let him live 
in his blindness; he cannot be cured. . If 
there was once an English philosopher 
and judge who was rightly called both 
“ wisest” and “meanest of mankind,” 
then in our putting him up or putting him 
down we fix our own status in the realm 
of values. What is mean degrades vast- 














ly more than what is wise can lift, for 
rightness of conduct is vastly more worth 
than correctness of belief. 

1. The science of the right is what we 
call Ethics. It embraces the whole do- 
main of duty. It includes duty to one’s 
self, to one’s friends, to one’s enemies, 
to all men, to the beasts below us, to 
angels, to God, to all things and all be- 
ings, from the dust of earth to Deity. It 
is ethics that makes a maid sweep a room 
clean; it was ethics that made Abraham 
feed the angels; it was ethics that ac- 
cepted Gethsemane and the cross. 

Ethics is a bigger word than religion, 
for it includes it. As ethics is the science 
of duty, it embraces all duties to all be- 
ings, under all relations. But that part 
of duty which relates to God we call Re- 
ligion. Religion is, then, a subdivision, 
a large subdivision, under Ethics. 

2. The science of truth we call Phi- 
losophy. As ethics asked only one ques- 
tion, What is right? so philosophy asks 
only one question, What is true? Its do- 
main covers the whole field of fact. It 
makes no exception—it asks on every 
possible subject, material, spiritual, hu- 
man, divine, for the exact truth in all its 
relations. It reaches in its investigation 
from the minutest corpuscle or electron, 
through all the waves of infinite ether, 
through all the phases of animal and hu- 
man intellect, to the very throne of God. 
It has its parts and divisions. That sec- 
tion of Philosophy which has to do with 
God we call Theology. It is a part of 
Philosophy, as Religion is a part of 
Ethics. 

Now let this be kept in mind that Re- 
ligion is a section of Ethics, as Theology 
is a section of Philosophy. But before 
reaching our narrower topic, which is, 
The Essence of Christianity, let us con- 
sider Ethics and Philosophy a little fur- 
ther. 

(a) Ethics, the science of Duty, has 
one central rule out of which all duties 
are evolved, the rule of Love, or Altru- 
ism, if you will call it so. Do all the 
kindly, affectionate, self-sacrificing serv- 
ice you can for your fellow beings. It is 


not necessary to expand on this subject, 
only to state the central principle, which 
is Love for Being in General, and which 
directs the expression of that love to our 
fellow beings under rules that relate to 
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their amount of being and our relations 
to them and our opportunities of service. 

(b) But it is not at present possible to 
reduce Philosophy, the science of Truth, 
to a corresponding general formula. I 
have indicated that the central law of 
Ethics is the love of the Me for the Not- 
Me. I suspect that the basal problem of 
Philosophy, the answer to which involves 
everything in the sphere of the knowl- 
edge of truth, of fact, is the question, 
What is the Me, the Mind, and what is 
Matter? In the answer to this philosoph- 
ical question all knowledge and science 
are involved. But we do not yet know. 
Lord Rayleigh, the highest British au- 
thority in the Physics, especially of elec- 
tricity, was taken by an acquaintance to 
see the operation of a very large electrical 
plant. The director of the works, who 
had failed to catch his name and-to un- 
derstand who he was, showed him every- 
thing and explained it as if his visitor, 
who was far his superior in knowledge, 
were but a novice. At the end of the in- 
terview Lord Rayleigh, who had listened 
in silence, turned to his guide and asked, 


“What is Electricity?” “I do not 
know,” was: the answer. “ Nor do I,” 
replied the great scientist. Nor do we 


yet know what Mind is, nor what Mat- 
ter is. We are not settled on Monism or 
Dualism; on Realism or Idealism; on 


‘substance or.energy. This is the prob- 


lem equally of psychology and of physics. 
We are learning new things that sur- 
prise us, of new chemical atoms, argon, 
helium, crypton, neon, xenon; of sub- 
atoms, corpuscular electrons a thousand 
times smaller than the atoms of hydro- 
gen; of.vortices and of ether. Some- 
thing we know of their properties and we 
guess more, but what they are we know 
not. The essence of matter is beyond 
our ken. 

And so is the essence of mind. We 
know something of its activities ; we have 
analyzed them almost exhaustively, and 
are now beginning to study their rela- 
tions to the nervous system. But how 
does mind work apart from matter? 
Can it so work? What minds are there? 
Is there an all-embracing mind, of which 
smaller minds are a part, as the physi- 
cists begin to think that there is an all- 
embracing ether in which the last atoms 
of matter are but such revolving rings 
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as an expert smoker puffs from his 
mouth? We do not know. 

Now let us come to our topic, which 
is the Essence of Christianity. Chris- 
tianity must have its relations to these 
two departments, one of Ethics, the other 
of Philosophy. Now 

1. Christianity’s definition of Duty is 
precisely that of Ethics. It is given by 
Christ; it is given by Paul. It is the 
Law of Love. “Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart,” “and 
thy neighbor as thyself;” “the greatest 
of these is love.” There is no differ- 
ence between Ethics and Christianity on 
this subject. 

Then what is the use of Christianity? 
How does Christianity bring any incre- 
ment to general Ethics? 

In this, that Christianity taught Ethics 
its answer. This is Christianity’s patent, 
this doctrine of Love. 

Judaism has a teaching of love, but 
this is not its predominant note. The 
chief demand of Judaism is righteous- 
ness, what we commonly call morality be- 
tween man and man. This is all there 
is, so far as duties of man to man are con- 
cerned, in the Ten Commandments. It 
is simple righteousness, justice, morality. 
“ Honor thy father and thy mother,” the 
only positive command. “Thou shalt 
not kill,” “Thou shalt not commit adul- 
tery,” “Thou shalt not steal,” “ Thou 
shalt not bear false witness,” “ Thou 
shalt not covet.” That is all; not love, 
not even mercy. The answer to the ques- 
tion of duty is given with special care in 
several passages in the Old Testament. 
“What doth the Lord thy God require 
of thee, but to do justly, love mercy and 
to walk humbly with thy God?” Here 
justice is put first, and mercy, a form of 
love, pity for the suffering, is given more 
than usual prominence as next to it. In 
the fifteenth Psalm the question of Duty 
is formally asked. “Lord, who shall 
abide in thy tabernacle? ” and the answer 
is very illuminating as to the thought of 
Judaism about Ethics. The answer is, 
“ He that walketh uprightly,” “ worketh 
righteousness,” “speaketh the truth,”’ 
“ backbiteth not,” “ nor doeth evil to his 
neighbor, nor taketh up a _ reproach 
against his neighbor,” by whom “a vile 
person is contemned,” who “ sweareth to 
his own hurt and changeth not,” who 





true judgment between man and man. 
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“ putteth not out his money to usury, 
nor taketh a reward against the inno- 
cent.” We are told that “ he that doeth 
these things shall never be moved.” 
Here not even that form of self-sacrific- 
ing love which we call mercy is included 
in the list of the merits which assure the 
favor of God. 

The eighteenth chapter of Ezekiel is, 
perhaps, the most magnificent statement 
of Jewish Ethics to be. found in the Old 
Testament. It is of immense impor- 
tance for its vivid and emphatic state- 
ment of the value of individual person- 
ality. It is the chapter which tells us 
that no man shall be condemned for the 
sin of his father, and no man accepted 
for his father’s virtue. but “ the soul that 
sinneth, it shall die.” Over and over is 
repeated the list of the virtues that bring 
the divine favor and the sins that God 
condemns. Here is the catalog of vir- 
tues, so far as duties to one’s fellow man 
are concerned, and they are mostly nega- 
tive. First, “He hath not defiled his 
neighbor’s wife,” has done no injury to 
the primary law of chastity; then he 
“hath not oppressed any;” then he 
“ hath restored to the debtor his pledge; ” 
then he “ hath spoiled none by violence.” 
Then comes an act of love in the form of 
mercy; he “ hath given his bread to the 
hungry and hath covered the naked with 
a garment.” Then the prophet returns 
to acts of justice: “He that hath not 
given forth upon usury, neither hath 
taken any increase, that hath withdrawn 
his hand from iniquity, hath executed 
Of such a man it is said: “ He is just, he 
shall surely live, saith the Lord.” ‘Doubt- 
less such a man will live, under any dis- 
pensation, old or new; but what I am 
here concerned with is the emphasis put 
upon justice, righteousness, honest deal- 
ing with one’s neighbor and the scantier 
recognition of the law of love. This is 
the clear ethical distinction between the 
Old Testament and the New, that where 
the Old gives the primacy to righteous- 
ness, the New gives it to Love. I do not 
need to dwell on the revelation in the 
New Testament of God as Father of all 
mankind, nor on the parable of the 
Prodigal Son; but I will recall the fact 
that nowhere in the Jewish Scriptures 
from Genesis to Malachi is there one 














command to seek the conversion of idol- 
atrous nations. Very different is the at- 
titude of Christianity. : 

What has been said of the discovery, 
we may say, of love by Christianty as the 
supreme law of right, is equally or more 
clearly seen to be true if we contrast the 
ethics of the New Testament with the 
best ethics of Greece or Rome or India 
or China. The greatest philosopher of 
Greece, Aristotle, wrote a special treatise, 
indeed two, on ethics. He declared that 
happiness is the chief end of man’s exist- 
ence, but that happiness consists not in 
pleasure, wealth, honor, but in a life of 
sound reason, or virtue. Virtue seeks 
out the mean between extremes of con- 
duct. The highest happiness and so vir- 
tue “consists in the harmonious exer- 
cise of man’s highest powers; and _ since 
the chief of these are intellectual, the tru- 
est happiness is to be found in the life of 
contemplation or philosophic thought.” 

I cannot need to show how different 
all this is, with its centering on self-cul- 
ture, from the self-forgetfulness of 
Christianity, which “seeketh not her 
own.” A study of the ethical writings 
of Cicero would show a similar self-cen- 
tered virtue, which puts justice before 
love ; and the ethics of Buddha and Con- 
fucius are even further below that of 
the Jews. 

Thus it was that Christianity first 
taught ethics its first principle of Love. 
In doing that it showed that righteous- 
ness, justice, common morals is not 
enough. Something more vital is needed, 
something more positive and forceful. 
Not to have done wrong is something, 
not to do to others what you would not 
have them do to you, but it has in it noth- 
ing really divine. To do justice is but 
the neutral level -of morals, not bad and 
hardly good. 

There is a Russian tale of a woman 
who died and was sent to hell. She was 
astonished and angry to find herself 
there. So she cried and screamed and 
called aloud to St. Peter that he had 
made a great mistake in sending her 
there. “I don’t belong here,” she 
shouted; “I have never done anything 
wrong. I have never injured anybody.” 
She raised such a disturbance that at last 
St. Peter heard her and sent down a mes- 
senger to learn what was the matter. “I 
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don’t belong here,” she cried; “I have 
never done anybody any wrong.” “ But 
what good thing, what kind thing have 
you done?” asked the spirit. After long 
thinking she remembered. “I once gave 
a poor woman a carrot.” “That is some- 
thing,” said the messenger; “I will go 
up and see if anything can be done for 
you.” Shortly after a carrot was seen 
let down by a cord, and it came to where 
she was. She seized it and was drawn 
up. She had got well up toward heaven 
when she felt a tugging at her skirts, and 
she looked down and saw two spirits 
holding on to her clothes and being drawn 
up with her. She cried to them, “ Let 
alone of my clothes! This is my car- 
rot! It won’t hold us all.” Just then 
the carrot broke, and back she fell into 
hell; and the angels who were looking 
over the wall of heaven said: “ What a 
pity, and she came so near succeeding! ” 

Christianity demands positive love, 
nothing less; and, with that, nothing 
more. It is not enough that one should 
aim for the full development of his own 
nature ; that is essential selfishness. It is 
a good part of education to develop and 
train one’s faculties to their utmost 
power, but Christianity requires that this 
be done not for the sake of the owner of 
the faculties, but that the faculties may 
be fitted to do more service for other peo- 
ple. Thus culture is not the end of Chris- 
tianity. It is good as a means of serv- 
ice, but is not the end in itself. Nor even 
is it enough to make communion with 
God here or enjoyment of him forever 
in another world the chief end of life. 
Even that is selfish, and is not the dictate 
of anything higher than self-love. The 
answer which Christianity makes to the 
central question of Ethics is Love; and 
this answer is its glory and its justifica- 
tion. If it could not give this answer it 
would have nothing new, nothing worth 
while. Its crowning gift to man is ex- 
pressed in its great law of Love to Being 
in General, in proportion to its amount 
of Being. This rule requires supreme 
love to God and love to one’s neighbor 
as to one’s self. 

(1) Now if Christianity requires this 
love supreme it requires a resolve to be- 
gin such a life. This is conversion. It is 
what conversion means. If you call it 
repentance, it is sorrow that you have 
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not lived the life of love and a determi- 
nation to begin it. If you call it faith, it 
is accepting the law of love from God 
and his Son, Jesus Christ, with the as- 
surance that you will thus we well pleas- 
ing in his sight. Faith means the reject- 
ing of all dependence on formal service 
or intellectual creed, and the submission 
of the soul to the simple love of God. If 
you call it regeneration, it is still nothing 
but the love of God shed abroad in your 
heart by the Holy Spirit. 

Anything that brings this resolve of 
love is sufficient, for it is essential, if not 
complete Christianity. All religions that 
have blindly secured it are so far good. 
Plato tells the beautiful story of the 
choice of Hercules, the mighty hero, 
whose twelve labors were for the clear- 
ing of the earth of its evils for the use 
of man. His choice was between a vile 
love and a divine love. The-story is a 
Christian one, altho it comes out of 
Pagan times, one of the rare previsions 
of Christianity which made the early 
Christian Fathers willing to count Plato 
almost with the best of the Hebrew 
prophets. Hercules comes nearer to be- 
ing a Christian than any other of gods or 
demigods of classic antiquity, unless it 
be Prometheus; and Plato’s parable 
would put him level with the patriarchs 
of Jewish story. 

But what Greek philosophy or ethics 
teaches occasionally and imperfectly, 
Christianity formulates as the rule of 
life; and then it most successfully per- 
suades to such conversion. 

(2) Love as law of life involves not 
only the beginning the life of love in 
conversion, but it accomplishes and rules 
that life in service. Religion is service. 
It is not dreaming; it is not communion 
with God; it is not anything merely pas- 
sive or receptive, beautiful as such mys- 
tic experience may be. I do not mean to 
say that a youth in his years of prepara- 
tion for service, or a man in his hours of 
rest from service, should not delectate 
himself in the thought of God’s love for 
him and his love for God; but it is the 
ebullition of loving service, and not the 
fomentation of spiritual caloric for the 
enjoyment of the moment; not the hold- 
ing of the hands up to the divine flame 
for the sake of its zest ; not even the com- 
munion of prayer that is the chief fruit 
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of love. The love of Christ constraineth 
us. The poor man in the German story 
who asked of Peter at the door of heaven 
that he might only have a seat just inside 
the gate, where he might ever look on 
the face of the blessed Lord, wished what 
might be expected of a suffering, weary 
beggar. But it was a truer conception 
of life for this world and the next which © 
said: 
“ His state 

Is kingly; thousands at his bidding speed, 
And post o’er land and ocean without rest. 
They also serve who only stand and wait.” 


They serve while waiting the next or- 
ders of service. 

(3) This makes Christianity a mis- 
sionary religion. It is bound to do its 
best for the world. It will not only teach 
the world what is true, but its first pur- 
pose is to make the world good, to do it 
good in every possible way. Moham- 
medanism and Buddhism have been mis- 
sionary religions, but neither of them 
has tried to convert the world because it 
loved the world. The followers of 
Mohammed wished dominion for their 
faith, and there was little love in the 
choice given of the Koran or the sword; 
and the Buddhist ideal was not that of 
service, but of conquest over passion and 
desire and absorption in the ocean of in- 
finite being. 

II. We have considered Christianity as 
a religion, which has to do with duty, and 
so as a section of Ethics, but which has 
brought Ethics to the understanding of 
itself, and has taught it its own central 
law of Love. We now will consider 
Christianity as a Philosophy—that is, its 
Theology. 

But this is the smaller part of our 
study of the Essence of Christianity. 
Christ and Paul put love, duty, religion, 
before philosophy or theology. And as 
it is the smaller, so it is also the harder 
part of our study of Christianity. We 
recall that it was harder to get a central, 
unifying principle of Truth, which is 
what philosophy has to deal with, than 
it was to find such a unifying principle 
for duty. 

But Christianity being a religion of 
duty, rather than of truth, its philosophy 
centers on the same principle as does its 
religion—namely, on love, while branch- 
ing out into other realms of truth. 














(1) Christianity believes in one God, 
whose primary quality is Love. Judaism 
had discovered the oneness of God and 
his natural attributes, his power and his 
wisdom, and even his moral attributes of 
justice and holiness; but it had not dis- 
covered Love as his crowning quality. 
It made him a “ jealous God,” a national 
God. Christianity makes him the Father 
of all creatures which he.has made. Its 
prayer to God is to “ Our Father.” It 
makes him the Father not of a family or 
a race, but of aH men. It gives God no 
choice of loving. He must love. It is 
his essential nature. It is binding on God 
just as it is binding on us, only infinitely 
more so. 

(2) Christianity puts every man under 
obligation to love; and this means ind1- 
vidual responsibility, with all its corol- 
laries of free will and all the equal obli- 
gation of service to be given and re- 
ceived; which implies the democratic 
unity and equality of the race. “ Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” This 
gives us the lesson of the brotherhood of 
man. If God is “ Our Father,” then all 
we are brethren. 

(3) And all having equal responsi- 
bility for love and service, Christianity 
teaches that each soul must be regener- 
ated for itself. There is no salvation 
by wholesale, by races, by birth. The 
soul that sinneth, it shall die, and the soul 
that repenteth shall live. This conver- 
sion, this acceptance of the law of love, 
must come in some way, whether by edu- 
cation or catastrophe is not essential. It 
may come in sudden wise, under an over- 
whelming view of the evil of sin and the 
love of Christ ; or it may be that 

“ Through no disturbance of my soul, 
Or strong compunction in me wrought, 
I supplicate for thy control, 
But in the quietude of thought.” 
How it comes is not essential; but that 
repentance come some way is imperative, 
both as religion and as theology. 

(4) Closely connected with this prin- 
ciple is the further teaching that Chris- 
tianity must be a spiritual and not a for- 
mal, ceremonial religion. As it is not 
national, but individual, so it is not 
priestly, but spiritual. It accepts God as 
a spirit, who must therefore be worshiped 
in spirit and in truth. Christianity may 
use days, places and rites, but they are 
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no part of essential Christianity. Chris- 
tianity finds use for the Sabbath, but the 
Sabbath is not a part of Christianity. 
Christianity honors the Church, but can 
exist without the Church. Christianity 
has two or more sacraments, but can dis- 
pense with all of them and still be good 
Christianity, for Christianity is not a 
body, but a spirit, and that spirit is love. 

(5) Christianity teaches a future life. 
This doctrine is not peculiar to Chris- 
tianity and does not grow out of love. 
A person might believe in annihilation 
and yet be a very good Christian. But 
the doctrine of the future life is of great 
importance to Christianity for comfort 
and for impulse and inspiration, and it is 
supported by the resurrection of our 

rd. 

(6) Christianity gets its name from 
Christ, as one sent from God. Therefore 
Christianity teaches discipleship of 
Christ, who brought to man all this doc- 
trine of love. Of course, therefore, 
Christianity teaches biographical facts 
about Christ; but we must distinguish 
the important from the non-important. 
It is interesting, but not important, that 
he came as a child. Paul never speaks 
of the virgin-birth, perhaps never heard 
of it, as the Gospels had not been written 
in his time. Christ’s miracles are inter- 
esting and throw much light on his char- 
acter, but they have not the importance 
of his teachings and example. Those 
teachings would be equally valuable if 
Jesus had performed no miracles or had 
come to the earth as others come or had 
come full-grown. These biographical 
facts, however interesting and however 
important, are not essential to the sub- 
stance of Christianity. Christ’s command 
of love and his teaching that God is a 
loving Father is essential. 

(7) Christ died on the cross. This is 
a very important fact and very useful to 
Christianity, and yet Christianity would 
exist if Christ had ascended without dy- 
ing. God would still have been a loving 
Father, and could have forgiven prodi- 
gals just the same. Christianity does not 


require us to look on the death of Christ 
as propitiating the Father, who needs 
nobody to excite or encourage his love. 
No expiatory sacrifice is needed, for God 
is abundantly able to forgive, out of his 
own store of love. 


Christ’s death is the 
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crown of his life, teaching and example. 
It proves his genuineness and is a power 
to draw us into a life like his; but it is 
not an expiatory sacrifice. 

(8) Christ’s resurrection is of even 
more importance than his death, because 
on it is based a considerable part of our 
faith in the future life; and it was of 
even greater importance, for this reason, 
to the early Church. A belief in a future 
life, of blessedness for the good, and in 
which persistent wrong will suffer retri- 
bution, is of no little help, especially in 
beginning a life of self-sacrificing love; 
for in it self-love adds its aid to disinter- 
ested love. But a belief in the future 
life, and so in Christ’s resurrection, is not 
absolutely essential to Christian charac- 
ter, which, as we have seen, is the really 
essential thing in Christianity; for only 
the life of love is essential. It was in a 
flash of excessive and mistaken orator- 
ical fervor that Paul exclaimed, “ What 
advantageth it me if the dead rise not? 
Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we 
die.” 

(9) Primitive Christianity was taught 
that Jesus was the expected Messiah, 
sent not only to be the revealer of God, 
but his representative as King in the 
Kingdom of God, and that he would re- 
turn speedily to reign. But he did not 
thus return as he was expected. We 
understand the kingdom -of God better 
now, and we make it a spiritual kingdom. 
But Christianity equally believes, in this 
present day, in its coming supremacy in 
the world, and works for it. This is one 
of the respects in which modern Chris- 
tianity has improved on primitive Chris- 
tianity. 

(10) Early Christianity was satisfied 
to make Jesus the Christ, the expected 
Messiah who should make all things 
right. Very soon they began to philos- 
ophize about their Lord; and following 
that familiar philosophy which separated 
and objectified attributes, as in the Book 
of Proverbs the wisdom of God is spoken 
of as a separate personified existence, and 
as, in the prevalent Greek philosophy of 
Plato and Philo, the “ idea ” or the “ pat- 
tern ” of the Book of Hebrews was made 
to have an existence separate from its 
physical embodiment, so the early Chris- 
tians identified the Wisdom of God, his 
creative Logos, with Jesus, and held 
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that this attribute had a separate pre- 
existence, and “ was made flesh” in the 
person of the Christ. Out of this grew 
most naturally a doctrine of the Trinity, 
the indwelling Spirit of God being added 
to the Word of God. But a doctrine of 
the inner constitution of the Godhead is 
not and cannot be essential to Christian- 
ity, for it is something on which we can 
have no knowledge. One may equal 
three and three equal one in heavenly or 
transcendental mathematics, but this is 
quite beyond our understanding or pos- 
doctrine of the 
Trinity is not essential to Christianity, 
because it has nothing to do with love. 
We do not understand it, and therefore 
do not know whether it is true. But we 
do know that the damnatory clauses of 
the Athanasian Creed on this subject are 
not true, because they directly contradict 
the supremacy of love in the realm of 
God. Christianity claims for Christ that 
in him dwelt the fullness of God; so far 
as we can see, as he is described to us, as 
his teachings have come to us, all of God 
that he could hold was in him. He 
taught God because he experienced God 
as no other man had ever done or had 
approached doing. 

But the essential thing is not the per- 
son of Christ, not even the death of 
Christ, but the teachings of Christ in 
word and act. It is in these that his di- 
vinity inheres. And these teachings are 
divine not because he taught and lived 
them, but because they are true; and the 
whole of it is Love. Whoever gets this 
love, and however he gets it, is an essen- 
tial Christian, no matter how many false 
beliefs he has about Christ, and no mat- 
ter if he never heard of Christ, and calls 
himself a Jew or a Moslem, or is a wor- 
shiper of a million gods. 

Yet remember the primacy of Chris- 
tianity, because love and life and truth 
came through Jesus Christ. Buddhism 
does not teach this doctrine, nor did Plato 
or Cicero. Socrates, the best of them all, 
gadfly of the people,.ends his life with a 
cock to Esculapius, thinking only of duty 
to the State. The advent of Christianity 
is the marvel and the flower of Philoso- 
phy and Religion. It was the awaken- 
ing of both Religion and Philosophy to 
a consciousness of themselves. 

Newark, N. J, 




















The Coronation and Spanish Political Situation 
By J. Warren T. Mason 


REPRESENTATIVE OF THE INDEPENDENT AT THE CORONATION 





HE lack of a competent stage mana- 
ger is as noticeable at a corona- 
tion as at a Christmas pantomime 

at Drury Lane. That is the way we felt 
after the ceremonies of making Alfonso 
XIII a birthday 
present of a |) 
kingdom were | 
over. % 

As originally |3s 
intended, the 
week preceding |= 
the coronation | 
was to be filled | 77 y= 
with gorgeous |geee 
spectacles; _bat- 
tles of flowers, 
Andalusian], 
fairs, military |@ 
reviews, regal |7 
bull fights and |j 
other festivities, |j 
gradually lead- |j 
ing up to the|& 
coronation itself | 
as a grand cli- |@ 
max. This was |@ 
an excellent ar- 
rangement, not 
only from ajj 
spectacular] 
point of view, 
but because it 
would have put |§ 
the people in 
good spirits by |#F 
the time the ac- [jie 
cession day 
arrived, and |i 
would have 
































elevation of Alfonso to the throne. The 
consequence was that people became tired 
of sitting about for a week with nothing 
to do but wait for the coronation, ac- 
cepted it languidly when it came, and 
paid little atten- 
tion to the fétes 
that followed. 
There were 
crowds — huge 
crowds—in 
Madrid, but 
they were not 
| there to display 
‘| any loyalty to 
| the new King. 
‘| They came to 
| see the sights, as 
| one goes to see 
a gorgeous the- 
atrical spectacle. 
And the chief 
object of inter- 
est to them was 
not the royal 
procession, but 
the night illu- 
minations. The 
change from the 
evident boredom 
during the day 
to the dnimation 
|} at night was as 
if the people 
were sO many 
moths—in hid- 
ing while the 
sun shone, to 
come out in 
thousands at 





stimulated en- 
thusiasm for the 
King in a coun- 
try where it is necessary to manufacture 
hurrahs for royalty. The stage mana- 
ger, by making the change he did, ig- 
nored his audience with the usual results. 
With the coronation as a pivot he swung 
the f€étes round until, in regular order, 
they followed instead of preceded the 
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evening to buzz 
about the lights. 
All Madrid, 
after nightfall, suddenly became as ani- 
mated as the City Hall Park on an elec- 
ticn night. The town from one end to 
the other was a slow moving mass of 
humanity, not dotted about in spots, but 
extending everywhere. Traffic came to 
a halt without any warning. Here and 
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there cabs were stalled in the crowds, like 
islands in a placid sea, and trolley cars 
were strung out in long lines unable to 
start for hours. It was impossible to 
move, except by drifting with the cur- 
rents. Madrid had seen nothing like 
this before, and it was so unexpected that 
no special police precautions had been 
made, and the gendarmes were as unable 
to cope with the crowd as they would 
have been to divert a glacier slowly mov- 
ing down a mountain side. Throughout 
it all there was the silence that exists in 
a public picture gallery. The noise was 
simply of shuffling feet. It was uncanny 
—this great mass of silent people—and 
one almost wished for a few fish horns 
and watchmen’s rattles such as enliven a 
New York crowd on New Year’s eve or 
Election night. 

What attracted these crowds was a city 
transformed into a fairy grotto, as you 
sometimes see as the final scene of a gor- 
geous theatrical spectacle. Every street 
had its thousands of lights, hung up and 
down and from side to side, and you 
turned from one avenue illuminated into 
day to meet another still brighter. Look- 
ing down the narrow thoroughfares the 
overhead lights appeared as flaming can- 
opies shutting out the heavens, while in 
the wide plazas tiny gas jets outlined 
the big buildings and took all sorts of 
fanciful shapes. Madrid had never be- 
fore gone to the full length of utilizing 
the utmost transforming power of elec- 
tricity and gas, and the people were as 
loath to leave the streets as a child to 
leave its nursery where there is a new 
toy. But, throughout it all, there were 
very few monograms of “ Alfonso, Rex,” 
and still fewer expressions of welcome 
and wishes for longevity. There were 
some set in light on Government build- 
ings, but scarcely any elsewhere, and 
when occasionally there was a flaming 
“ Bienvenida al Rey,” the people stopped 
and regarded it curiously as if wonder- 
ing why it was there. 

To the foreigners in Madrid, who had 
seen other towns illuminated, there was 
nothing extraordinary in the appearance 
of the city, but the King’s procession 
through the streets was a revelation to 
them. That the people of Madrid showed 
such little interest in the cortége must 
have been because they had seen the same 
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horses and the same coaches many times 
before, but to those who had ‘not it was 
like the dream of a child after a visit to 
“ Cinderella.” Soldiers there were prac- _ 
tically none in the procession, except the 
few who acted as an escort for the young 
King. But for twenty minutes there 
passed a series of gayly caparisoned 
horses and gorgeous coaches of a value 
sufficient to redeem Spain’s failing credit. 
Horses from the royal stables were led 
along with silken cloths embroidered in 
gold falling from their sides, or with the 
saddles of the King and his mother on 
their backs. It had a touch of barbaric 
splendor, and at the same time one’s 
thoughts turned toward Barnum. But 
when the coaches came, ideas of a circus 
pageant gave way to fairyland compari- 
sons. No court in Europe can show 
such State carriages as the Spaniards 
possess, for not only has the King his 
own collection, but each grandee of the 
Kingdom possesses his gala coach, many 
of them rivaling in magnificence the 
royal ones. There were deep tinted, yel- 
low carriages, inlaid with gold and drawn 
by six black horses, with great yellow 
plumes fixed in their heads; there were 
pure white carriages, with painted panels 
by famous Spanish artists, drawn by 
white horses with white plumes; there 
were tortoise shell carriages, drawn by 
brown horses, with dull red plumes, and 
there were others, differing as the colors 
of the rainbow, and each the most beau- 
tiful until the next appeared. Inside 
rode men and women almost concealed 
under masses of jewels that sparkled 
from out the windows, and contributed 
to a lively deception that Cinderella’s 
wedding procession was passing. Then, 
when it was all over, and we were begin- 
ging to recover our breath, they told us 
the King had as many more carriages in 
his stables as gorgeous as the ones we 
had just seen. 

As the King passed there were occa- 
sional cheers, but absolutely no enthu- 
siasm. The cheers might have been di- 
rected toward the pageant itself as much 
as toward the young boy, and particularly 
so, because when next His Majesty 
showed himself to his subjects he rode 
with a plain escort, and the streets were 
as silent as if a funeral were passing. 
When the young monarch entered the 
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Cortes, however, he was cheered as is a 
successful ‘candidate by his partisans. 
There was the first real enthusiasm of 
the day. The King was in the presence 
of those who own the kingdom; of the 
grandees, who address him as “my 
cousin; ” of nobles, who owe their eleva- 
tion to the boy’s ancéstors, and of the 
country’s lawmakers. It was rank wel- 
coming rank, and the natural depth of 
the greeting was still further increased 
by a rumor that had spread in the Cham- 
ber before the King’s arrival that an at- 
tempt had been made to assassinate him, 
which the President indorsed by vaguely 
announcing that something had happened 
to delay the procession, but that the 
young boy was not injured. 

The administration of the oath was 
over so quickly that it seemed as if the 
King had simply entered the Chamber 
and had passed out again. It was so 
short and so hurried that if it were not 
for the Te Deum that followed it would 
have been an absurdly inadequate way of 
making a king. As it was, the Te Deum 
in the San Francisco Cathedral ended 
the day in keeping with the dignity and 
grandeur that it is commonly understood 
should accompany the elevation of a king 
to the headship of his nation. 

Long before the Royal party arrived 
the great church was filled with persons 
of rank, the women in evening gowns 
and the men in full uniforms. Instead 
of facing the altar, they sat looking to- 
ward the center aisle up which the King 
was to go. Suddenly there was a hur- 
ried rush of coaches to the Cathedral 
door. They had brought the specially 
invited guests from the Cortes by a direct 
route, while the King was making a de- 
tour through the streets to show himself 
to the people. Scarcely had they been 
conducted to their seats when a proces- 
sion was formed of venerable Spanish 
prelates, dressed in their clerical gowns, 
which proceeded slowly from the altar to 
the door and met the King as he alighted 
from his carriage. A band struck up the 
royal march, and with prelates on all 
sides of him, Alfonso entered the Cathe- 
dral, walking slowly beneath a silken 
canopy held aloft by priests. All the 
while the band played until the King 
reached the altar. Then suddenly the 
brasses ceased, and the great choir of the 
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A volume of 
perfect harmony rolled back and forth 
through the church until at once it, too, 
ceased, and a clear, sweet tenor voice 


Cathedral began to chant. 


took up the music. Then the choir 
echoed the refrain, and for half an hour 
exquisite melody was poured into the 
Cathedral. At the end the young mon- 
arch proceeded slowly down the aisle 
back to his carriage and was driven home 
to his palace. 

As King Alfonso comes to the Spanish 
throne he meets a new political situation 
developing along the lines of Bryanism 
in America and the moderate socialism 
of England. The cause is a new star 
that has shot into brilliancy in the polit- 
ical firmament of Spain, named Canale- 
jas. For ten or twelve years it has been 
a star of low power, classified by the po- 
litical astronomers with many lesser 
lights when suddenly it burst into the 
first magnitude, and is growing brighter 
and brighter every day. The astrono- 
mers are confused; they are unable to 
understand this phenomenon, unable to 
prophesy what may be its new orbit, or 
whether it may return to the old. 

Whether Spain is on the verge of a 
momentous change depends on the force 
of gravity that will exist between the 
new sun Alfonso and the star Canalejas. 
Between the Queen Regent and Canale- 
jas, there is a repellant force that may be 
handed down from mother to son. If 
so, the new reign cannot be said to have 
commenced auspiciously for the country. 

At present the policies of the Liberal 
and Conservative parties in Spain are 
the same—to be strong abroad. They 
want to show a gilded surface to the 
world in order to conceal the rust and de- 
cay within the country itself. They talk of 
the time when England may be expelled 
from Gibraltar and dream of an alliance 
with France to accomplish this. They 
want Spain to regain her old position as 
master of the Catholic world. They wish 
to have an imposing fleet and an army 
second to none in Europe. So much 
thought do they give to these subjects 
that they have no time left to manage the 
internal affairs of their country. They 
are the directors of a national business 
concern of massive proportions, and they 
permit the business to run itself that they 
may sit about and dream of the time 
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when they shall be internationally power- 
ful. The Government has a monopoly 
of the tobacco industry, and tobacco is 
so expensive as to be almost a luxury; 
the Government operates the telegraph 
lines, and it is often quicker to send a 
telegram by train than by wire; the Gov- 
ernment has charge of the post office, 
and in Madrid there are three deliveries 
and four collections of letters daily. It 
is the same throughout the entire list. 

Canalejas comes forward as the advo- 
cate ofa change. His Spain is the work- 
ing people, and he wants the Govern- 
‘ment to be a Government for the people. 
He alone, of all the Spanish leaders, sees 
that the world is laughing at his coun- 
try because of its decrepitude, and he 
knows that the smile will last as long as 
Spain tries to rejuvenate herself with 
external cosmetics rather than internal 
medicine. 

Canalejas was taken into the last 
Sagasta Cabinet because of his great fol- 
lowing among the peasants and working- 
men. He proved so uncomfortable and 
disturbing an element, however, that a 
conspiracy was formed among several 
members of the ministry and the Queen 
Regent to force him to resign. The plot 
succeeded, and Canalejas is now practi- 
cally in opposition. Appeals are being 
made to Canalejas to remain in the Cab- 
inet, for fear that his retirement, which 
he says will take effect after the corona- 
tion fétes, will disrupt the Liberal party. 
Like Bryan, however, Canalejas puts his 
platform above party, and stands ready 


to lead his followers to a renaissance.. 


Like Bryan, also, Canalejas has great 
forensic ability, and has a powerful or- 
ganization at his back. He has now 
formed two parties in Spain, as Bryan 
did in 1896; those for Canalejas; those 
against him. Whether he will prove 
great enough to continue to maintain this 
distinction, or whether his will be the lot 
of all other Spanish reformers, is the 
most important question in Spain to-day. 
He starts well. 

His personality is overshadowing the 
coronation of the new King, and last 
week he made a tour of Catalonia, every- 
where hailed as Bryan was on his 1896 
journey throughout the country. He is 
not an extremist. He is theoretically a 
republican, but republicanism is not an 
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essential part of his creed. The separat- 
ist groups and the extreme socialists, 
while they find in him a sympathetic spirit 
do not find a fanatic such as most of them 
are themselves. They agree, however, 
with his principles, and do not antag- 
onize him. Almost above all his other 
qualifications must be placed the fact 
that he is a millionaire—an absolute ne- 
cessity in one who is to maintain the posi- 
tion of a leader in Spain. 

Canalejas’s platform is two-fold, po- 
litical and social. Politically, he preaches 
the decentralization of the Government. 
He wants Spain to be a federation such 
as are the German Empire and the United 
States. He recognizes that Spain is a 
conglomeration of different peoples, 
speaking four quite different languages, 
having different traditions and different 
customs, and all as unable to live com- 
fortably under one code of laws as a 
company of men would be to wear clothes 
cut from the same model. Canalejas 
makes this the keystone of his structure. 
He recalls that the Spanish Kingdom as 
at present constituted was the work of 
federalism as much as was the formation 
of the United States. He sees what 
other Spanish statesmen do not, that the 
reason Ferdinand and Isabella and 
Charles V were the greatest of Spain’s 
monarchs is that they ruled over a fed- 
erative monarchy, and he traces the de- 
cline of Spain since then on a plane paral- 
lel to the centralization policy of the later 
monarchs. Local self-government is 
Canalejas’s cry. He wants Andalusia, 
Catalonia, the Basque provinces and the 
other distinctive parts of present day 
Spain to have the power of governing 
themselves as the people of the separate 
States of America make their own laws. 
He would model the National Cortes on 
the lines of the American Congress, and 
then if the Ministers of State desired to 
devote all their time to international ques- 
tions, nobody would suffer. His attitude 
toward Portugal is typical. While the 
other leaders talk of the possibility of 
Spain’s gaining an uninterrupted coast 
line along the Atlantic seaboard by con- 
quest, Canalejas says annexation must 
come only through a dynastic union and 
with a guaranty of local self-government. 

Social reform, Canalejas advocates 
even more strenuously than he does de- 


















centralization, and to it he owes the sup- 
port of the great mass of poor, ignorant 
peasants in Spain, who know only that 
they are the prey of everybody, and who 
understand no political questions, except 
that might makes right. Canalejas de- 
mands that the great estates of Spanish 
nobles, which are idle the year round, be 
bought by the Government and resold at 
cost price and on a long installment basis 
to poor agriculturists. He advocates an 
old age pension scheme, compulsory life 
insurance and an employers’ liability act 
and other ideals of radicals in America 
and England. 

Then, he is strongly anticlerical, which 
is a combination of political and social 
change. His argument against the 
Church in Spain is the same that the 
friars question in the Philippines has 
made Americans familiar with. Oppo- 
sition from the throne is directed against 
him chiefly because of this. The Sueen 
Regent, a good wife, a good mother and 
a good Queen, is in this respect implac- 
able. Before becoming the consort of 
Alfonso XII she was the abbess of a 
convent, and since her husband’s death 
she has regarded all Spain as a convent 
and herself again an abbess. She is a 
religious fanatic, and Rome has been far 
more to her than the country over which 
she rules. Canalejas advocates the ex- 
pulsion of all friars from Spain, and 
wishes to wrest the church property from 
the priests to restore it to the people. 
For this he has won the bitter enmity of 
the Queen, and as a corollary, she re- 
gards all his views on matters other than 
clerical with suspicion. This is unfor- 
tunate, for the Queen has the good of 
her people at heart, and could she and 
Canalejas work in harmony much would 
result. 

The difficulties Canalejas has to over- 
come are very great. The forces par- 
ticularly opposed to him are the finan- 
ciers, who are powerful ; the monarchical 
enthusiasts, who are more powerful, and 
the Church, which is the most powerful 
of all. The first see in him a money eat- 
ing monster anxious to reduce their in- 
comes for a fad, the second regard him 
as a republican ambitious to become dic- 
tator, and the third a diabolical instru- 
ment for making Spain what Paris was 
religiously during the revolution. But 
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his greatest opposition is in the ranks 
of his friends. The reason was cynically 
given to me by a member of the Cortes 
whom I asked what was the most impor- 
tant question before Spain to-day. 

“ The fact that five toreadors were in- 
jured in yesterday’s bull fight,” he said. 

That is the fundamental weakness of 
Spain. Nothing really matters but a 
bull fight. “ Mafiana” for everything 
else, whether it be political situations, the 
rise of a new leader or the accession of a 
new King. The passion for the “ Cor- 
rida de Torros” obliterates everything 
else. When Canalejas stops to make a 
speech at a town he is cheered like a hero; 
when his train ‘moves off the conversa- 
tion is bulls. To force his reforms Ca- 
nalejas must become more popular than 
the bull ring, and he has not yet reached 
that position. 

This is the situation, and this is the 
man Alfonso. XIII meets as he ascends 
his throne. Let the new King take as 
his guide Sagasta, Moret, Weyler, Vil- 
laverde, Silvela, or any of the present 
day leaders of political thought in Spain 
and the world will notice no change. Let 
him accept Canalejas and Spain will at- 
tract attention and applause, for she will, 
at least, set about trying to extract her- 
self from the mire, and with some hope 
of success. 

That Alfonso has any idea of the atti- 
tude he will assume toward his advisers 
is improbable. He is a boy, sixteen years 
old, brought up under the influence of 
his mother, educated by priests, unac- 
quainted with the details of his country, 
guarded from all contact with the world, 
and as childish and infantile as any 
American youth would be who had for 
sixteen years been tied to his mother’s 
apron strings. His father was different. 
When Alfonso XII came to the Spanish 
throne he had been many years in Eu- 
rope, not under the solicitous guardian- 
ship of his mother, and he was conse- 
quently acquainted with rough spots and 
sharp edges. When he ascended the 
throne he was seventeen, and looked al- 
most twenty-five, and he governed 
strongly and well. Alfonso gives little 
promise of being like his father. He is 


absolutely under the domination of his 
mother without an idea on political ques- 
tions not received from her, and there 
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seems no reason to believe that there will 
be any change in the policy of the throne 
due to the ending of the regency. At 
least years must pass before the King 
may rid himself of the clerical influences 
of his mother. Perhaps Alfonso will 
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change himself, perhaps he will be forced 
to change by Canalejas. Superstition is 
not dead in Spain, and many regard it a 
good omen that a new King and a new 
leader should come forward about the 
same time. 

Maprip, Spain. 


England Awaiting the Coronation 


By Justin 


UR great topic here is at present 
O and for some time will be the 
coming coronation of King Ed- 

ward. Other topics may distract us 
now and then, but we soon get back to 
the coronation once more. The almost 
unparalleled work of destruction done by 
nature’s fierce forces in some of the West 
India Islands made many of us forget 
for awhile that the King is to be crowned 
in June. The question of peace or war 
in South Africa and the negotiations now 
going on for an answer to the question 
do undoubtedly occupy a great part of 
our attention just at present. But we 
soon withdraw our minds from vain con- 
templation of the destructive work done 
by volcanic eruptions, and of the results 
that may possibly come from the negotia- 
tions in South Africa, and we return to 
our interest in the approaching corona- 
tion. We ask our friends whether they 
have got places for the coronation, and 
if not, why not; and we are delighted to 
inform them if we can that we have al- 
ready secured commanding positions, or 
if we cannot make this proud boast to 
assure them that we have always dis- 
liked great public shows and would not 
go to the sight even if we were personally 
requested by His Majesty. Then, of 
course, the phrase “going to see the 
coronation ” has a delightful variety of 
meanings, so that it may be used with 
literal correctness by members of all 
classes in this various community. Ob- 
serve how many ways there are of going 
to see the coronation. One man is a 
member of the royal household, and will 
go to the coronation in attendance on His 
Majesty the King. Another is a mem- 
ber of the House of Lords, and will go 
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to his appointed place at the ceremonial. 
A third is a member of the House of 
Commons and will do likewise. A fourth 
is a millionaire, and has had all manner 
of great personages exerting themselves 
to find suitable accommodation for him. 
A fifth has hired a seat at the window of 
some house in one of the streets through 
which the procession has to pass. <A 
sixth is a footman, who has to hang on 
behind his master’s carriage and thus 
himself forms part of the procession. A 
seventh will stand from anearly hour in the 
morning among the crowd in the street, 
and will think himself happy if he can 
get a glimpse of anything pertaining to 
the show. Thus you will perceive that 
we are all of us entitled to speak con- 
fidently about our intentions with regard 
to the seeing of the royal coronation. 

It would require the genius of a Thack- 
eray to do full justice to the subject, and 
to show how on such great occasions a 
whole community may be linked together 
by the one common feeling of delight in 
the mere thought of hanging on some- 
how to the skirts of royalty. There are, 
however, certain favored persons or 
classes of persons who have a direct in- 
terest in the coming ceremonial. The 
experiences of my American readers can- 
not supply them with any companionship 
of sentiment for such an occasion. Not 
only have you no.coronations in the 
United States, but even when you have 
the great ceremonial of a Presidential 
election it is not one of the privileges of 
the new President to distribute titles 
among those whom he delights to honor. 
Here in England we have a little army 
of men who are living in the hope that 
the King will honor them with some title 




















on the occasion of his coronation. Here, 
there and everywhere we meet men 
whom we know to be filled with hopes 
of this kind, even when they modestly 
disclaim any such anticipation. We all 
talk of this or that acquaintance whom 
we fondly believe to be sure of some such 
coronation honor. This one expects to 
be made a knight; this other to be cre- 
ated a baronet; this third man could not 
possibly be contented with anything less 
than a peerage. I could name at least a 
dozen men who are spoken of every- 
where just now as all but certain of an 
elevation to the House of Peers. My 
American readers, however democratic 
they may be, may perhaps be able to un- 
derstand what a comfort it is to some of 
us humble folk to be able to tell our 
friends that we are well acquainted with 
this or that personage, who is certain to 
be raised to the peerage at the coming 
coronation. 

Most of the persons thus marked out 
for such honors at the hands of royalty 
are millionaires of one kind or another, 
men who have amassed large fortunes in 
trade or enterprise of some kind, and 
have spent their money freely for public 
purposes. It is not our way to confer 
peerages in recognition of mere intellect, 
scientific, literary or artistic. One poet 
was made a peer, Lord Tennyson; and 
one painter, Lord Leighton. No actor 
has ever yet been raised to the peerage. 
For painters, sculptors, authors and 
scientific men, we consider knighthood, 
or at all events baronetcy, amply suffi- 
cient honor. Two actors have already 
been knighted, Sir Henry Irving and Sir 
Squire Bancroft, and everybody expects 
that some others of the same profession 
will receive a like distinction at the com- 
ing coronation. On the rare occasions 
when peerages have been conferred on 
mere authors the reward has been given 
because the authors had been members 
of the House of Commons, and in that 
capacity had ‘rendered important services 
to this or that political party. Such, for 
instance, was the case of the first Lord 
Lytton, the author of many novels which 
were famous in their time and are not 
forgotten even yet. Bulwer Lytton 
might have gone on writing’ novels 
through the whole of his life without re- 
ceiving a peerage, just as Dickens and 
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Thackeray did, who wrote far better 
novels than his, if he had not been a 
member of the House of Commons and 
held an important place in a Conserva- 
tive Government. 

Just now we hear that there is every 
probability of another author, Mr. 
Lecky, being gifted with a peerage at 
the coronation, but I do not think that 
literary men can regard this as any espe- 
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cial compliment to theic order. Mr. 
Lecky has been for many years a mem- 
ber of the House of Commons, and-has 
been an indefatigable supporter of the 
Tory party. He represents the Univer- 
sity of Dublin in Parliament, and perhaps 
I need hardly tell my American readers 
that the University of Dublin is not re- 
garded in Ireland as a national institu- 
tion. Mr. Lecky has given his support 
to the Tory Government on all questions 
concerning Ireland, and he has apparent- 
ly renounced the wild ideas of his early 
days when his work on the “ Leaders of 
Public Opinion in Ireland ” won the ad- 
miration of all Irish Nationalists and 
converted many Englishmen to the prin- 
ciple of Home Rule. Mr. Lecky is un- 
doubtedly one of the ablest prose writers 
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of his day, and I, for one, shall be glad 
to hear that a peerage is conferred upon 
him, if he really cares to be a member 
of that dull and solemn assembly, the 
House of Lords. But nobody supposes 
that his literary capacity alone would 
. have won for him such an honor, or that 
he could obtain it in any case if he had 
held to the political doctrines which he 
favored in the book I have just men- 
tioned. Our sovereigns confer peerages 
now and then on the proprietors of suc- 
cessful newspapers which are not demo- 
cratic in their principles, but no such 
honor is ever conferred upon the mere 
editor of a newspaper—a man who may 
be very clever and brilliant and all that 
sort of thing, but is not likely to have 
an income large enough to maintain with 
becoming dignity the position of a peer. 
Lord Glenesk, for instance, whom I knew 
in the House of Commons as Sir Alger- 
non Borthwick, is the proprietor of the 
fashionable and Conservative Morning 
Post, and every one says that Sir Edward 
Levy-Lawson, the principal owner of the 
Daily Telegraph, is sure to receive his 
long expected peerage at the approaching 
coronation. Thus it will be seen that 
those who have to do with literature, art 
or science cannot indulge themselves in 
hopes or fancies of anything beyond at 
highest the rank of baronetcy in associa- 
tion with the coming event. Still even 
that gives us a good deal to talk about, 
for we can amuse. ourselves with con- 
jectures as to which man is to be made a 
knight and which a baronet; and why 
this friend of ours is to be made a bar- 
onet and that other only a knight; or 
perhaps, if we happen to be in a disap- 
pointed humor, why either of the fellows 
should receive any title whatever. It is 
not, therefore, to be wondered at that the 
coming coronation should supply us with 
unfailing matter for conversation and 
discussion just at present, inasmuch as 
the very humblest among us may have 
known somebody or have had somebody 
pointed out to him who is likely to be the 
recipient of honors during the memorable 
events now close at hand. From which 
my American readers will see that there 
is some advantage to be had from living 
under an imperial system. 

Despite the claims of the coronation 
on our interest, many of us found time 
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to interchange words of deep regret and 
sympathy when we heard of Bret Harte’s 
death. I had myself been for some days 
in full expectation of the sad event, be- 
cause a close friend of Bret Harte had 
told me that the end was already certain 
and near. My acquaintance with Bret 
Harte goes back for something like half 
a lifetime. I met him first in San Fran- 
cisco just after he had published some of 
the sketches which made him famous all 

















BRET HARTE 


over the world. He was then editing the 
Overland Monthly, the magazine which 
was ornamented by a miniature portrait 
of a grizzly bear on its cover. He was 
then a very young man of singularly at- 
tractive appearance and a charming 
talker. I met him afterward in New 
York, and much more lately still in Lon- 
don. I always feel a certain pride in re- 
membering that I discovered the genius 
of Bret Harte for myself without any 
preliminary instruction or introduction. 
I had never heard of him, and when I 
read in San Francisco that marvelous 
little poem of his, called “ Jim,” I had no 
idea whatever on the subject of its au- 
thorship. But the moment I read it I be- 
came perfectly convinced that a new and 














fresh genius had come up in the world’s 
literature. Then, of course, I read some 
of his prose sketches—of the few prose 
sketches which up to that time he had 
published—and I made inquiries about 
the author, and came, as I have said, to 
form an acquaintance with the man him- 
self. For a long time I used to meet 
him often in London, for we had many 
friends in common, and it was always a 
pleasure to listen to his talk. His latest 
published volume was reviewed in the 
London papers only a very few days be- 
fore his death. There can be no question 
that he brought an entirely new force 
into literature and that he discovered a 
little world which he made in the literary 
sense his own. Of late years he had 
been looking outworn and prematurely 
old, I often thought, but until the friend 
of whom I have spoken foretold to me 
his coming death I had no thought that 
his life was drawing toa close. The late 
Tom Hood was the first English literary 
man who drew the attention of England 
to the rising genius of Bret Harte, and I 
can well remember Tom Hood’s writing 
to me on my return to England after one 
of my visits to America to ask me if I 


Comradery 


By Clinton Scollard 


OOD comrade mine, I do not care 
(; Along what path our feet shall fare, 
So be we toss our burdens by, 
And wander free beneath the sky, 
Hale brethren of the sun and air. 


The morn awaits us, and the noon; 
Aye, even till the peer of moon, 
With fern and flower, with bird and bee, 
With reed and vine, with grass and tree, 
Our spirits shall be close in tune. 


Then grip the pilgrim staff. Afar 
The hills and hermit hollows are; 
The sun pours ’round us virgin gold, 
And from yon violet hight, behold, 
The unknown beckons like a star! 


Citron, N. Y. 


COMRADERY 
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could tell him whether “ Bret Harte” 
was the real name of the young author, 
or merely a name invented and adopted 
for literary purposes. I felt rather proud 
at the time of being able to assure my 
friend, Tom Hood, that Bret Harte was 
indeed the author’s real name, and that I 
had seen the author and talked with him 
in San Francisco. For some time back 
we in England had come to regard Bret 
Harte as our own possession, and had got 
into the way of telling each other that 
we in England had been the first to dis- 
cover his genius and that America was 
rather jealous of us because of our claim 
to the merit of the discovery. It is quite 
certain, however, that England and 
America will find themselves united in 
equal bonds of sympathy and regret for 
the loss of the gifted man whose earlier 
life was wholly passed in the Republic 
and whose later life was wholly passed 
in Great Britain. I can well remember 
how often in my early days I used to 
see Nathaniel Hawthorne when he was 
United States Consul in Liverpool, and I 
am not likely to forget my many meet- 
ings with that other great American au- 
thor, Bret Harte, in London. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND. 
































And well I know that we shall bring 
Back from our outland gypsying 
A largess captured from the mirth 
And lovingness of mother-earth 
Whose soul is ever like the spring. 








“The Massacre of the Innocents” 


By Lady Florence Dixie 


[Lady Florence Dixie, who has just written a poem on *‘ The Massacre of the Innocenis,’’ is the wife of Sir 
Alexander Dixie and daughter of the seventh Marquis of Queensberry. Lady Florence is a strong champion of women’s 
rights and put her favorite theory into practice by acting as war correspondent to the Morning Post during the Boer 


War of 1881. 


She is a keen advocate of the cross saddle for women and is herself as much at home on a bare backed 


horse as in the saddle. The Dixie motto is both punning and Chamberlainesque, ‘‘Quod dixi dixi” (** What I have 


said, I have said.’’)—Epiror.] 


NDER the above heading I wrote a 
few lines in blank verse last Feb- 
ruary pleading for mercy for the 

seagull, and sent the lines to the King 
and Queen. “ The pen is mightier than 


the sword,” they say, and may I add 
“ Mercy and pity are more glorious than 
all the gold of the world.” 

My simple lines touched their Majes- 





LADY FLORENCE DIXIE 


ties, and their reply and assurance of 
sympathy is known to the world. It may 
not be inappropriate to here quote these 
lines, which I am thankful to say have 
been the means of sparing to thousands 
of beautiful birds the lives they love so 
well. They ran as follows: 
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“Only a seagull, but a living thing, 

A wild, free bird, radiant with love of life, 

Full of affection for fair liberty, 

Clinging to freedom with tenacity. 

A soft gray bird, with dark and lustrous eye, 

Within whose depths the light of instinct 
shines. 

This fair creation of great Nature’s hand 

Is claimed by Fashion to adorn (?) that gear, 

Or twisted and misshapen fantasy 

Of woman’s art, which she has called a hat. 

Alas! when will such barbarism die? 

O Queen, speak out, and say it must not be. 

O King, safeguard the birds of Britain’s Isle. 

O Parliament of men, protect their lives, 

And save them from the clutch of Fashion’s 
claws! 


“Once I came on a scene of cruel pain, 

A scene the fruit of Fashion’s selfishness. 

Scudding before the wind in my small skiff, 

I entered a lone bay girt round by rocks, 

The home of the wild sea bird. Here I found 

Fashion’s purveyors busily at work. 

Dead birds were floating on the pale green sea, 

And birds with broken legs and wings sent 
screams 

Of agony upon the sunlit air. 

They pierced me to the heart. On every side 

Hell was at work, and demons slaughtering 

Brought down their victims like a shower of 
hail. 

They struck the water ne’er to rise again, 

And all around was blood and misery 

Where hitherto fair Peace had spread her 
wings. 


“ One poor bird passed me seeking to escape. 

A broken wing was dragging by its side, 

And both its lustrous eyes were shot away, 

Leaving two sightless cavities instead, 

From which a stream of red blood flowed 
apace. 

Where could it go, broken winged and blind? 

Death by starvation was the only fate 

Awaiting it, if it should get away. 

Alas! its fate was one which many shared 

Who managed to evade the ‘ pick up’ round. 

I turned my skiff and left that scene of pain, 

Which I, alas! had not the pow’r to change. 

And yet its memory can never fade, 

















TO A MASTER POET 


For it was photographed indelibly 

By the deep horror which possessed my soul. 
And all this torture, all this misery, 

What for? Why to disgrace a woman’s hat.” 


Now every word of this appeal is ap- 
plicable to-thousands of other kinds of 
bird life. To my mind there is nothing 
more unsightly and repulsive to the eye 
than to see a woman walking about with 
the corpse of a bird in her hat. The con- 
trast between the dead and the living 
bird is so marked that were it not sad, it 
would be ludicrous. In my wanderings 
through the world I have had much op- 
portunity afforded me of studying the 
lives of animals both in their wild state 
and in their state of bondage to man, and 
I have found the study of bird life pecul- 
iarly fascinating. I am certain that if 
every woman had had these opportunities 
they would shrink in horror from the 
horrible massacre which every year goes 
on to provide for the demands of fashion. 

Thousands and tens of thousands of 
birds are slaughtered for this purpose. 
In order that woman may gratify what 
I call a barbaric taste, millions of birds 
have been destroyed at the cost of cruel 
suffering. How can this be stopped? 
By women refusing to bedeck themselves 
like savages and declining to become the 
cause of destruction so drear. 
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I ask those women who make their 
hats into bird coffins to look at themselves 
in the glass and then candidly let them 
put this question to themselves: “ Is that 
erection of dead life on my head beauti- 
ful? Does it improve my appearance?” 
And if they are candid they will reply, 
“No.” If they do not feel competent to 
judge, then let them ask their men 
friends to express an opinion, and I am 
confident that these gentlemen, if ap- 
pealed to to be frank, will assure their 
questioners that woman’s hat is disgraced 
and disfigured, not adorned, when it be- 
comes the receptacle of extinct bird life. 
To me “the hat of many feathers” 
which women of fashion wear is as gro- 
tesque and unsightly as the fantastic 
headgear of the wild savage. 

I appeal to women to let this custom 
become an obsolete one and teach the 
rising generation to regard it as barbaric. 
If every woman would refuse to buy a 
hat loaded with the remnants of extinct 
life, hat purveyors would cease to send 
forth the order to the bird butchers to 
provide them with the thousands and 
tens of thousands of feathered “ dreams 
of beauty ” which are annually sacrificed 
on the altars of fashion. Be merciful, is 
my earnest prayer. Without it, no true 
progress is possible. 

Lonpvon, ENGLAND. 


To a Master Poet 
By Belle W. Cooke 


"VE wandered all the afternoon 

| In fields a-light with glowing June. 
Tho sitting in my daily chair 

There was a glamour in the air, 
For all my soul was dancing free 
Among the myths of poesy. 
My hands, tho plying their hard tasks, 
Still gathered food where the bee basks ; 
My eyes, shut in by four blank walls, 
Saw dreams of misty waterfalls; 
My ears, closed to the chattering throng, 
Heard echoes of the wood-nymph’s song. 


Some verses from a master’s hand 
Opened the gates to fairy land, 
The wheels of labor touched with oil, 





And burnished the dull heurs of toil. 

The fecund sunlight of the Spring 

Set new ideas all a-wing. 

The dusty chambers of the brain 

Where thoughts with folded wings had lain, 
Were opened to set free a throng 

In swallow flights of happy song; 

And all the deeps of being stirred 

Past telling by a song or word. 

Glimpses of truths that hidden lie, 

Perfect as circles to the eye, 

Set every soul-pulse throbbing strong 

To clasp the right, and shun the wrong. 

So, glad I greet the master voice 

That bids the toiler to “ rejoice.” 

San Francisco, Cat. 











The Royal Navy 


Ir Kaiser William should contribute 
to a history of the French Army an essay 
on the Franco-Prussian war in which he 
should find excuses for the doings of Na- 
poleon III and his Government, the 
world would probably be astonished ; tho 
why in greater degree than now, when 
President Roosevelt appears in a British 
History of the Royal Navy* as an apolo- 
gist for our antagonist in the war of 1812, 
is not altogether apparent. One is sore- 
ly tempted to ask Que diable fait-il dans 
cette galére? and let the whole matter go 
at that. But this would hardly be proper 
reviewing. 

Besides he did not write it as President. 
He began when only a Police Commis- 
sioner of New York City, and finished it 
as Assistant Secretary of the Navy, and 
it just happens (so protean is the civis 
Americanus) that he is President when 
it is published. Sixteen years ago he 
wrote a history of the war of ’12 as ag- 
gressively American as heart could de- 
sire. But this one is not so—or rather it 
is, and also agressively British. This is 
confusing—but the fact is that Mr. 
Roosevelt could not in the circumstances 
with due regard to politeness exult over 
the Royal Navy, nor with equal defer- 
ence to patriotism let it exult over us 
through him. So he merges the whole 
question in his overpowering gaudium 
certaminis and glories in the fighting 
qualities of the Anglo-Saxon contestants, 
whose united bravery was, of course, in 
marked contrast to the pusillanimity of 
the French. For of the latter does he 
not say (hear this, oh, shade of the valiant 
Suffren, whose bulldog struggles of 
1782 are clean forgot) they were always 
half beaten before they began? 

Seriously, Mr. Roosevelt has shed lit- 
tle, if any, new light on the war of ’12— 
and apart from the embarrassments due 
to his present great office, we think that 
in the most extensive work yet projected 
on the Royal Navy it would have been 





A history from the earliest times 


*Tue Rovat Navy. 
to the present. 
Clements Markham, F.R.S., and others. 
many illustrations. 
$6.5" net. ies 
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somewhat more fitting if that conflict 
could have been treated squarely from 
the Royal Navy’s own side. In fact, 
there is much less of the Royal Navy in 
Mr. Roosevelt’s narrative than of our 
own—despite the editor’s somewhat 
breathless attempts to make up the defi- 
ciencies in foot notes. As an historical 
sketch it is distinctly fetching. It has go, 
vigor and a vivid descriptive quality 
which render it so readable that one com- 
pletely overlooks the mistakes until the 
page is turned, and it is too late to hunt 
them up again. There is some evidence, 
too, of original research, from which we 
argue that the author has discovered cer- 
tain white-painted wardrobes on the top 
floor of the Navy Department, which are 
crammed with “ Letters from Captains,” 
etc. ; and a mine of naval historythey are. 
How trustworthy it all may be is, how- 
ever, another matter, to be determined 
only after a careful estimate of the in- 
fluence of Mr. Roosevelt’s international 
amiability (so to speak) upon his histor- 
ical conscience. 

There are moments when it does seem 
as if the former preponderates; as, for 
example, when he finds it necessary to 
palliate that shameless affront to Chilean 
neutrality, the capture of the “ Essex” 
by the “ Phoebe” and “Cherub.” Of 
course, we all know that strict observance 
of the neutrality of weak nations has 
never kept British statesmen awake o’ 
nights; but it is certainly somewhat sur- 
prising to be informed by Mr. Roosevelt 
that “the chief thing to be considered is 
whether the irritation caused by the viola- 
tion of neutrality will compensate for the 
advantage gained,” and that “ in this case 
the capture of the ‘ Essex ’ certainly com- 
pensated for any injury done to the feel- 
ings of Chile.” 

And is not complacency a little strained 
in the assertion that the capture of the 
“Essex” was “no more discreditable ” 
than our grabbing of the “ Florida” in 
Brazilian waters during the Civil War? 
We had no right to take the “ Florida,” it 
is true, but was the capture of the “ Es- 
sex” disavowed by Great Britain, her 
captor punished and a formal apology 
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made? All of that we did in the case of 
the “ Florida,” and would have returned 
the vessel had she not sought Davy Jones’ 
locker in Hampton Roads, an accident 
which genial Dom Pedro finally compro- 
mised with his ancient friend, Rear-Ad- 
miral Godon, over a bottle of fine old 
Madeira, for a twenty-one-gun salute in 
Bahia harbor. . 

The causes of the war Mr. Roosevelt 
tells clearly and well. His showing of 
the relentless silent power of the block- 
ade instituted by England, when her 
navy was freed from work in European 
waters, is very impressive. His recog- 
nition of the astonishingly superior gun- 
nery of the Americans argues well for the 
spending of plenty of money in target 
practice to-day. But he fails to give 
Commodore McDonough half that credit 
for teaching his men to shoot straight, 
which is his due. McDonough was the 
commander who told his crews to use 
their long 18s as if they were their hunt- 
ing rifles, and there is a tradition that he 
set them making cartridge cases of sheet 
lead so as to prevent sparks being left in 
the guns after firing—thus anticipating 
the invention of the metallic cartridge 
case by over fifty years. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s sketch takes up 180 
pages of the volume before us, which is 
the sixth of the series on the Royal Navy 
now in the course of publication under 
the authorship and editorship of Mr. W. 
Laird Clowes. The book, which is beau- 
tifully printed, also includes two chapters 
on voyages and discoveries from 1803 to 
1856 by Sir Clements Markham, F.R.S., 
and a full military history of the service 
from 1816 to 1856, in which the principal 
events of the numerous minor naval wars 
of Great Britain are amply detailed. The 
illustrations—especially the portraits— 
are. many and excellent. 
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Philosophy of Conduct 


_ Tus addition to the long list of eth- 
ical treatises is explained by the author 
as partly intended to apply the truths ‘re- 
garding the nature of knowledge, of real- 
itv and of the mind’s life expounded in 
his other works.* In these works he 





*Puitosopxy or Conprcr. A Treatise of the Facts 


Principles and Ideals of Ethics. Ay George Trumbull 
3-50, 


Ladd, New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. $ 
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has been stimulated and guided by the 
conviction that morality could not rest 
upon unsound psychology, upon an ag- 
nostic view of knowledge, or upon an in- 
adequate metaphysics. Hence we may 
regard certain assumptions and dogmatic 
statements here encountered as really 
conclusions derived from arguments else- 
where fully elaborated. 

A further purpose, and one of unques- 
tionable importance, is the exposure and 
refutation of some prevalent theories, or 
influences, of a mischievous and debasing 
character. The current theory of biolog- 
ical evolution is one of these. Under its 
influence, in part, 

“We are witnessing a return to the brutish 
point of view, to the doctrine of the right of 
might, to the concealed or expressed opinion 
that it is justifiable for the strong to go as far 
as they can by way of pushing the weak and 
the unfortunate over the wall.” 

This theory is met by showing that ethics 
does not properly begin until the biolog- 
ical point of view is transcended. In our 
judgment, this purpose is alone sufficient 
to justify the present treatise, and the au- 
thor’s mastery of biological science quali- 
fies him for the work. 

He aims, also, to resist the “ reigning: 
spirit of commercialism,” altho, as he 
justly observes, this cannot be met, like 
misapplication of evolution, on scientific 
grounds. It is to be dealt with by emo- 
tional appeals rather than by reason. The 
author considers that there is a third de- 
basing influence to strive against—the 
relatively low and nerveless ethical condi- 
tion of current Christianity. We fear 
that it cannot be denied that the tone of 
the prevalent moral sentiment is neither 
strenuous nor lofty, and that the masses 
composing the Christian organizations 
are by their acquiescence responsible for 
this tone. But we cannot agree with the 
author in distinguishing the third from 
the second influence. It is “ commercial- 
ism ” that explains the lack of moral fer- 
vor in the church. We are bathing in 
material prosperity, and the sensation is 
too agreeable to be given up willingly. 
We have much goods laid up for many 
years, and our chief concern at present is 
to enjoy them. There is all the more rea- 
son why our preachers and teachers 
should cry aloud and cease not. 

Professor Ladd’s general ethical posi- 
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tion is, of course, indicated in his earlier 
works. He condemns hedonism on the 
usual grounds, and appears to adopt per- 
fection as the ethical end. To express 
the conception of the good—that by 
which other goods are measured—we 
have, he says, no one word. “ Let us call 
it the complete satisfaction of the ideal 
self.” We do not observe, however, that 
the difficulties of the perfection theory 
are removed by the use of this phraseol- 
ogy. The ideal self is a purely formal 
conception until it is filled in with con- 
sciousness, and this content is not to be 
dogmatically determined. The snares of 
hedonism are curiously illustrated in the 
statement that the “ ought-conscious- 
ness” begirs as a feeling of repulsion 
when some natural impulse receives its 
check by coming into collison with cus- 
tom or law. The avoidance of pain would 
therefore be the source of the desire for 
virtue. There is more pleasure—for 
there is less pain—in overcoming the nat- 
ural impulse than in gratifying it at the 
cost of social disapprobation. But no 
doubt the author would say that the 
stream from this tainted source eventual- 
ly clears itself. He asserts positively that 
the existence of the “ germinal feeling of 
obligation” is “the necessary presupposi- 
tion of the origin and development of the 
moral life.” Is there then, after all, a 
“moral sense”? However this may be, 
we must deplore the necessity of denying 
it to other animals in order to give a mo- 
nopoly of it to man. As Sydney Smith 
said, we are so confident in our superior- 
ity to the blue ape without a tale that we 
do not begrudge him what few fragments 
of mind and tatters of understanding he 
may possess. 

Much space is given to descriptions of 
the particular virtues, and here we wel- 
come many apt quotations and original 
illustrations which attest the wide read- 
ing and observation of the author. We 
must say that such a stimulus is neces- 
sary to enable the reader to overcome the 
dry and prolix style in which the book is 
written. If it were reduced a half in bulk 
its value would be doubled, and as the 
author continually refers to his other 
books for proof of statements on con- 
troverted points, the task of condensation 
should not be difficult. In fact, this book 
is to be taken as a part of a philosoph- 
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ical system, and it cannot well be read or 
criticised by itself. The attitude of the 
author is well known, and we need not 
here explain it. He maintains that we 
know the “ world-ground” as an absolute 
self—a self-conscious will and mind. 
Without this conception of God, the 
foundations of morality cannot be ex- 
plained. God is the ultimate source of 
all the ethical life and ‘ethical develop- 
ment of humanity. The “ complex his- 
torico-ethical evolution ” through a “ sort 
of progressive synthesis in which cosmic 
processes, utilitarian interests and spir- 
itual ideals and motives all co-operate to 
a common result” is ascribed to the Di- 


vine plan. i 


Sir Walter Besant 


It is probable that Sir Walter Besant, 
if he had lived to revise with his accus- 
tomed thoroughness the manuscript of 
his Autobiography,* would have altered 
the proportions of that work not incon- 
siderably. The book is all interesting 
as it stands, but we cannot but feel that 
portions of it are filled in a little too 
minutely, while other portions are merely 
sketched in outline. Only a very great 
man, such as Goethe, can afford to dwell 
long on his formative years, unless those 
early scenes of his life were passed amid 
quite unusual circumstances. Despite the 
grace of Besant’s practiced style, which 
lends a certain interest to the long story 
of his childhood and boyhood, we could 
have spared a good deal of this for a 
more detailed account of his life as an 
established author. The religious sur- 
roundings of his youth may have exerted 
a strong influence on the man, but after 
all, the religious views of Sir Walter 
Besant are not of extraordinary impor- 
tance to the world, whereas the world 
would be interested in his career as a 
novelist. 

We do not mean to imply that the 
book fails to entertain; it does that, but 
it might so well have been more enter- 
taining. Of one section of the narrative, 
however, we can speak with nothing but 
praise. The single chapter—it might 
better have been three chapters—in 
which he relates his experiences as in- 


* AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF Sir WALTER BESANT. New 
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structor in the college planted on L’Ile 
de France is one of the most delightful 
pieces of narration and description we 
have read in a long while. Here we have, 
what we expected to find throughout the 
book, a series of character sketches in 
which the peculiarities of each portrait 
are brought out with memorable vivid- 
ness. Furthermore the life itself on that 
far-off tropical island, with its mingled 
population of French, English and na- 
tives, is described in a few really master 
strokes ; and the modesty with which the 
author relates the part he played in the 
difficult little drama of academic war in 
the isolated colony only increases the art- 
fulness of the narration. We are tempted 
to quote at some length from his account 
of a visit to the Quarantine Island near- 
by, where ships for Mauritius left their 
cholera patients: 


“The island is about a mile and a half in 
circumference, surrounded by a kind of natu- 
ral sea-wall; a coral bank runs out all round 
except in two places. The doctor had a very 
good house all to himself. There were two 
men in charge of the lighthouse, there were a 
few Indian servants, and no one else was on 
the island except the ghosts of the dead who 
lie all over it. At sunset the Indians hastened 
to take refuge in their cottages; if they looked 
out after dark they saw white things moving 
about; there was no kind of doubt in their 
minds that they actually did see white things. I 
myself looked for them, but saw nothing. How 
my friend could exist in such a solitude, with 
the unseen presence of the white things, was 
most amazing; it was, however, a great joy to 
him if he could catch a visitor. It was a very 
quiet fortnight. One day was exactly like an- 
other. We got up at six, before sunrise; we 
walked round the island twice, on the sea-wall; 
we then bathed, but leisurely; bathing was 
only possible in very shallow water on account 
of ‘things.’ There was an astonishing quan- 
tity of ‘things’ directly the water got a bit 
deeper. One had to keep on shoes on account 
of the laff, a small fish which lurks about the 
rocks with a poisonous backbone, which he 
sticks into the bather’s foot and lames him for 
six months. There was also the tazar, a kind 
of sea-pike, which delights in biting a large 
piece out of a man’s leg if he can get at him; 
there are young sharks; there are also the 
great sea slugs—the béche de mer, which are 
not nice to step upon. 

* * * * * Ok a * 

“Then came the cigar-—it was before the 
days of the cigarette. Then a little game of 
écarté for sixpence; then a little reading; then 
in the heat of the day a siesta; at five o’clock 
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we had tea; then, the heat of the day over, we 
once more marched rotind this island, looked at 
the birds and the snakes, bathed on the coral 
reef and at sunset sat down to dinner, which 
was just like breakfast—but perhaps more so. 
After dinner my host would touch the guitar, 
which he did very pleasantly; there would be 
another game of écarté, a little more tobacco, a 
brandy and soda, and so to the friendly shelter 
of the mosquito curtains. The lonely life 
among the dead men and their ghosts; the sea 
outside—a sea without a boat or a ship or a 
sail ever within sight, a sea filled with crea- 
tures; the silence broken only by the scream- 
ing of the sea-birds and the lapping of the 
waves, made up a strange experience, one to 
be remembered.” 
& 


A Double-Barreled Mystery 


Mark Twain has endured in dignified 
silence all the opprobrium which critics 
have visited upon him merely because A 
Double-Barrelled Detective Story bears 
his name * upon the title page. 

They did not investigate, they did not 
write to Mark to ask whether he had 
slipped several cogs in his mental ma- 
chinery. They assumed that he must be 
the author because the title page said so, 
and they shouted that Mark had been 
stealing other people’s characters—as if 
he hadn’t a good one of his own. 

They said that the book was stupid, 
that its leading man and leading lady 
were impossible, that the first juvenile 
was a farcical monster and that the au- 
thor skipped narrative chasms like a 
chamois, instead of carefully bridging 
them so that his toiling readers might 
follow. 

All this may be—all this may be; we 
don’t deny it and we don’t affirm it. We 
simply say that Mark Twain is innocent. 
He never wrote A Double-Barrelled 
Detective Story. It is the work of a 
person named Samuel! L. Clemens, who 
has been persecuting Mark for many 
years and seems to have him entirely in 
his power. 

Clemens makes himself thoroughly at 
home wherever Mark Twain is living. 
He wears Mark’s clothes, smokes his 
cigars, sits in his chair, receives his visit- 
ors, interferes with Mark’s books by in- 
serting whole chapters, and uses Mark’s 











*A DOUBLE-BARRELED DerTmctTive Story. By 
Mark Twain. New York: Harper & Bros. $1.50. 
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reputation for his own benefit by calmly 
signing Twain’s name to stories which 
he writes himself—for he thinks himself 
a writer. It is he who copyrights all 
Mark’s books and, worse than all, Clem- 
ens constantly mocks at Mark Twain as 
Bacon mocks Shakespeare, and by means 
of the same cipher—the “ famous bilit- 
eral ”—running through the dull chap- 
ters inserted in the amusing books of 
which Mark Twain is the real author,and 
from end to end of the sad stories written 
by Clemens and attributed to Mr. Twain. 

An example of this we find in Chapter 
X of A Double-Barrelled Detective 
Story. Applying the Bacon cipher here 
and then selecting from the chapter 
whatever letters suit our purpose—after 
the fashion of the Baconians—as well as 
giving all vowels all possible phonetic 
values, we arrive at once at such startling 
disclosures as these : 

“ M-E-I-M-E-S-L-C-S-M-T—Me, I’m 
’e—S. L. C.’s M. T.” 

Here we find the direct statement of 
Clemens that he is Mark Twain. See 
the colossal impudence of it! Why, 
Mark is one of the very best known men 
not only in the United States but also in 
the world. He is known to more people 
than King Edward, Emperor William or 
President Roosevelt. Yet Clemens calm- 
ly comes forward and attempts to rob 
him—not of his fortune, his house, his 
goods, his books, merely, but of his per- 
sonality—of himself. 

Let the sympathizing reader try to 
imagine Mark bereft of that personality 
which he has so carefully builded during 
these years throughout which we have 
known him! What a picture of woe and 
desolation would be presented. We 
know not whether it would be accurate 
to call it even a living picture. No more 
would the British House of Lords close 
its collective eyes and open its collective 
jaws, giving vent to anticipatory “ Haw- 
haws!” at the mere sight of the Gentle- 
man from the United States standing up 
to address it; no more would listening 
senates hang upon his words; no more 
would he be the particular friend of the 
Emperor William and chief private ad- 
viser of all the European courts in re- 
gard to matters on this continent. Clem- 
ens covets Mr. Twain’s personality in or- 
der that he may assume it and receive 
the honors now paid to Mr. Twain. 
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It is an unheard-of cruelty. 
Yet Clemens goes about it with the ut- 
most deliberation, again and again in his 
biliteral cipher repeating the statement 
that he is Twain and Twain is no one. 

In the fourteenth passage of the 
eleventh chapter, using the cipher as di- 
rected above, we get this result: 

“M-T-O-N-F-I-G-H-D-C-N-T-W-R- 
T-I-D-O-T-S-L-C.” 

Arranging these letters to form abbre- 
viated words, we have: 

“M. T. On fig. hd. Cnt wrt. I do 
t..3..bs Cr . 

Clemens thus lays claim to Mark 
Twain’s entire life work and declares 
that, as a matter of fact, Mark can’t 
write, but our answer is, and the answer 
of every sensible person will be, let Mr. 
Clemens demonstrate what he can do by 
writing a book independently that will 
be as good as any one of a dozen of Mark 
Twain’s. 

But what a mystery it all is. Who is 
this Clemens, why does he persecute 
Mark, and why does Mark not repudiate, 
expose and denounce him? Why does 
he not take him by the shoulders and 
thrust him from his house? One who is 
unacquainted with Mr. Clemens. might 
feel tempted to accuse him of timidity, 
but his friends know that he is a man of 
such reckless bravery that he used to 
trust himself aboard a Mississippi steam- 
boat, of which he was the pilot. 

Truly it is a fascinating mystery, and 
we hope that some Double-Barreled De- 
tective may soon be found who will pene- 
trate it and entertain us with the explana- 
tion. 

Meanwhile we observe the reason for 
that deep, underlying melancholy which 
distinguishes all of Mr. Twain’s works. 


Js 


Lessons from Greek Pottery. By J. H. Hud- 
dilston. New York: The Macmillan Co., 
$1.25. : 

In the hundred odd pages of reading 
text Professor Huddilston has broadly 
sketched the kind of information that 
Greek vases offer to one interested in 
classic literature. A short account of the 
historical development of Greek Ceramic 
Art is followed by chapters on Mythol- 
ogy and Religion, Inscriptions, Private 
Life, Dress, Military Life, Epic, Tragic, 
and Comic Poetry as these so varied sub- 
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jects are illuminated by the “terra cotta 
photographs.” The author ‘has already 
published two books on the “ Relation of 
Greek Art and Tragedy,” and here the 
latest German fantasies are included with 
personal studies. The last decade has 
added not only much new information 
regarding vases, but has also begun a 
saner attitude of criticism. But how we 
are to interpret the ordinary vase in rela- 
tion to drama and epic poetry is not yet 
established in detail. Still the very idea 
of comparing literary knowledge with 
these contemporaneous witnesses on clay, 
tho it induce hasty conclusions, must 
finally tend to a more comprehensive and 
balanced view of the classics. Professor 
Huddilston’s book is hardly a scientific 
introduction to Greek pottery. It deals 
with the Attic vases of the classic period 
for the most part, and seeks mainly to 
entice the reader to those fields by ex- 
plaining the breadth ‘of pleasant knowl- 
edge about classic times to be derived 
thence. Some forty pages of bibliog- 
raphy conclude the book, an invaluable 
aid to any advanced student, for many of 
the most interesting vases are illustrated 
and discussed in learned periodicals. 


as 


The Thrall of Leif the Lucky. By O. A. 
Liljencrantz. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & 
Co., $1.50. 

A story of Viking days, the scenes of 
which open in Norway, but rapidly shift 
to Greenland and thence to the New 
World. There are two movements in it 
—the discoveryof North America by Leif 
the Northman, with the consequent in- 
troduction of Christianity into Green- 
land, and the adventures of a young 
Englishman who had been taken captive 
in war and had become thrall to Leif, and 
whose fortunes are involved in the un- 
foldings of his master’s destiny and in 
his own love for the “ shield maiden,” 
Helga. The author’s method is objective 
and pictorial. She is concerned almost 
exclusively with picturing the outer 
phases of the wild, rough life of the 
Northmen of the tenth century. And the 
method has its value, particularly when 
dealing with customs and manners of life 
in action. But it discovers a weakness 
when it comes to portraying the charac- 
ter of the lucky adventurer. Leif had 
become a Christian and was eager to 
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Christianize Greenland. Now the intro- 
duction of this fact into the wild Norse 
soul destroyed its simplicity, for when 
Leif became a Christian he ceased to be 
a mere sword. He became a soul, a sword 
with an idea in it. The objective method 
cannot respond to the complexities of a 
moral situation like this, and so we find 
that the opportunity to have delineated 
in its subjective aspects the influence of 
the new religion on the fiery Norse spirit 
is here unperceived or neglected. We 
see the gleam of Leif’s sword oftener 
than we do the workings of his spirit. 
The outer man is clear enough ; the inner, 
indefinite and remote. The story, how- 
ever, such as it is, is told with simplicity 
and directness and takes in many charac 
teristics of old Norse life. And the book 
is beautifully illustrated in colors. 


a 


The Children’s London. By Charlotte Thorpe. 
Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York. $2.50. 

There are enough pictures in this in- 
teresting book to attract any child, even 
tho the tone of the text be somewhat be- 
yond his comprehension. The principal 
London institutions are graphically de- 
scribed, and no American youngster of 
imagination reading their story and 
studying the accompanying illustrations 
can escape the appeal to his fancy of such 
a pleasant introduction to the city of 
kings, courts, wars and wisdom with 
which his more prosaic “ History ” will 
later make him familiar. 


5 


The Cloistering of Ursula. By Clinton Scol- 
lard. Boston: L. C. Page & Co., $1.50. 


As a natural rebound from the prob- 
lem or analytical novel the historical ro- 
mance was certainly to be welcomed. But 
it would seem as if the force of the move- 
ment had well-nigh spent itself, and that 
in present operation it must necessarily 
lack the gusto and spontaneity that at- 
tended it in its early stage. The Cloister- 
ing of Ursula, a romance of Italy in the 
fifteenth century or thereabout, is cut 
after the usual pattern—bloodshed,. re- 
venge, adventure and love, from cover to 
cover. The jaded imagination revolts. 
To. say that the book is written by Mr. 
Clinton Scollard is to guarantee its liter- . 
ary excellence, but it makes no demand 
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upon the public attention for anything be- 
yond the wonted dexterity of Mr. Scol- 
lard’s style, and it is to be hoped that the 
poet, having succumbed once to the his- 
torical-romance virus, will now and 
henceforth be immune. 


io 
Literary Notes 


A New volume of Macmillan’s Thack- 
eray ($1.00) contains “ Barry Lyndon” and 
“ Catherine.” 


....A capital appreciation of Bret Harte 
by Theodore Watts-Dunton appears in the 
current Atheneum. 


....Carlyle’s “ Past and Present” and Mat- 
thew Arnold’s “ Dramatic and Early Poems” 
have come to us in the Temple edition. 


....T wo new volumes of the Temple Bible 
have appeared—The Earlier Pauline Epistles, 
edited by Vernon Bartlet, and Numbers, edited 
by G. Buchanan Gray. 


....-Dr. Theodore L. Cuyler, now in his 
eighty-first year, has written a volume which 
he calls ‘“ Reminiscences of a Long Life.” It 
is to be published by the Baker & Taylor Com- 
pany in the autumn. 

....In the United States Consular’ Report 
No. 1351 there is published a translation of 
the copyright law of Siam for the benefit of 
American authors and publishers. The world 
grows small, indeed. 

....Mr. Francis W. Halsey has left the 
editorship of the Times Saturday Review to 
become chief literary adviser for the Apple- 
tons’ Publishing House. Mr. Halsey’s ex- 
perience ought to render him specially success- 
ful in such a position. 

....Professor Cushman, of Tufts College, 
has published a lecture on “ The Truth in 
Christian Science,” in which he deals serious- 
ly as a trained metaphysician with the causes 
and significance of that popular delusion. 
(James H. West Company, 60 cents.) 

...-An elaborate “ History of All Nations” 
in twenty-four volumes is announced by 
Messrs. Lea Brothers & Co. The editor-in- 
chief is Prof. John Henry Wright, of Har- 
vard, and the actual writing is done by a num- 
ber of German and American scholars. 

....In “5,000 Facts and Fancies,” Mr. Wil- 
liam Phyfe has got together an interesting 
and useful lot of curious information distrib- 
uted under five thousand heads, as the title 
signifies. History, literature, art, science, re- 
ligion and tradition have contributed to make 
up this variegated thesaurus. It contains, in 
accessible form, much that one would not know 
just where to lay his hand on in the ordinary 
encyclopedias. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, $5.00.) 
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Pebbles 


Prof. (in Physics): “Tell me what you 
know about the decomposition of forces.” 
Student: “It’s all rot.”"—Yale Record. 


...-Funniness: “ You say the evening wore 
on. What did it wear?” Smart: “ Why, the 
close of day, of course.”—University of Min- 
nesota Punch Bowl. 


...-College Idiot (indefinitely) : “ It doesn’t 
necessarily follow.” Kind Friend: “ What 
doesn’t?” College Idiot: “Why, a dog— 
when you whistle for it.’—Columbia Jester. 


....‘‘ Beware,” said the fortune-teller, “ of 
a tall, dark man.” “ You are trying to black 
male me!” faltered the fair young maid.— 
Chicago Tribune. 


’Twas Catharine Mary once, we guess, 
Though now ’tis Kathryn Mae. 
Styll thys ys no one’s busyness _ 
If she lykes yt that wae. 
—Philadelphia Press. 


Why should the Boers killed in fight 
Be thought deserving of our tears? 
What care they now for mortal spite, 

All buried deep in. laager-biers? 
—Harvard Lampoon. 


....Presbyterian mothers may take more 
comfort, hereafter, if they lose babies by 
death. The Presbyterians in general assem- 
bly in New York have revised their creed and 
decided against infant damnation.—Aféchison 
Globe. 


There was a young girl from Savannah, 
Who used to bang on the piannah; 
Horse-cars turned away, 
Neighbors fled in dismay, 
From the clammah of Hannah’s piannah. 
—Princeton Tiger. 


....The Committee on the Revision of the 
Articles of Faith had recommended the adop- 
tion of a declaration to the effect that all in- 
fants are saved. The recommendation was 
adopted unanimously. “Now, Mr. Modera- 
tor,” said a delegate from Pittsburg, Pa., with 
preternatural solemnity, “I move that this be 
declared retroactive.” But the Moderator did 
not seem to hear him.—E-schange. 


“ You’re running a skunk farm now?” said 
the Dem. 
“Well, that is the suitable caper 
For one who has spent his life in running 
A black Republican paper.” 


“Oh, I don’t know,” the ex-editor said. 
“Tt isn’t remarkably strange. 
I’ve been skinning you Democrats thirty 
years, 
And this isn’t much of a change.” 
—Chicago Tribune. 














Supervision of Railways 


Two of our foremost railway capital- 
ists and managers have been giving to 
the public their views about railway com- 
bination, rates and supervisory commis- 
sions. Mr. Harriman, the ruling officer 
of the Union Pacific-Southern Pacific 
system, and a controlling power in other 
railway companies, would have the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission abol- 
ished and the Anti-Trust law repealed. 
The companies, in his opinion, should be 
permitted freely to combine, consolidate, 
and make rates in their own discretion, 
in qrder that- they may conduct their 
business on the lines of economy. He be- 
lieves in combinations by means of which 
products can be given for transportation 
to roads on which the cost of carrying 
them is the lowest; and there should be 
power, he thinks, to subsidize or com- 
pensate the “ crooked and mountainous ” 
and less economical roads from which 
business is thus taken away. “ The leg- 
islation of the future,” Mr. Harriman 
says, “must be pro-railroad instead of 
anti-railroad, and it must develop confi- 
dence between the public and the com- 
panies.” It seems to us that this confi- 
dence must precede, rather than be de- 
veloped by, the legislation that he de- 
sires. His remarks about regulation by 
commission have at least the merit of 
frankness: 


“ Regarding the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission,. I believe that commissions are things 
of the past. I do not think transportation 
companies should have to submit to dictation 
or control by bodies who do not. know any- 
thing about transportation. Now is the time 
for all of us to speak out what we think. Meet 
the thing face to face. Bodies formed for 
the purpose of controlling transportation 
should have in them representatives of the 
companies, whose business is to be controlled.” 


Mr. James J. Hill, of the Great North- 
ern, Northern Pacific and other com- 
panies, does not attack the Interstate 
‘Commerce law, which, he says, “ declares 
the common law and prohibits extortion 
and unjust discrimination.” Nor does 


he ask for the abolition of the Commis- 
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But he would not give the Com- 


sion. 
mission power to make rates. This, he 
thinks, would be equivalent to Govern- 
ment ownership, for the Commissioners 
“ would have absolute dominion over the 
commerce:of the country and over all in- 
terests dependent upon such commerce.” 
His estimate of the usefulness of the 
Commission. differs from Mr. Harri- 
man’s, and he does not insist that the 
railroads always deserve the confidence 
and approval of the public: 

“When competition is active, tariffs are 
disregarded and private rates are made to 
large shippers, and rebates are paid, amount- 
ing, as has been published, to enormous sums 
in the yearly aggregate. To prevent this active 
competition, both the Federal Government 
and the several States have enacted laws which 
have been a dead letter on the statute books 
until public opinion has demanded that the 
various commissions take some action under 
the law. 

“ The recent activity of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has resulted, I believe, to 
a large extent in correcting this abuse; and if 
they follow it up with the power conferred 
upon them by the Act of Congress, the entire 
system of private rates will be abolished, to 
the advantage of the trade of the whole coun- 
try and of the railroads as well.” 


So it appears that in Mr. Hill’s opinion 
the Commission does good service for 
the people, and for the railroads also; 
and we suppose that no railway capitalist 
has a broader and deeper knowledge of 
railway affairs. His confidence in com- 
mission safeguards is so great: that—as 
he said in the same public address—he 
would have a Federal Commission ap- 
pointed to restrain all companies from 
doing an interstate business until they 
produce satisfactory evidence that their 
capital stock is actually paid up in cash 
or in property at a fair valuation. Thus 
he would restrict corporations created 
“for the purpose of selling sheaves of 
printed securities which represent noth- 
ing more than good will and the prospec- 
tive profit of the promoters.” 

Mr. Harriman seems to think that the 
American people ought to—and perhaps 
will—permit their entire railway system 
to be controlled absolutely by himself and 
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a few other gentlemen who will soon own 
or control the bulk of the securities based 
upon it. Mr. Hill knows, and Mr. Har- 
riman ought to know, that the people can 
never be induced to give the railroad cap- 
italists such absolute and unrestricted 
power. The suggestion from Mr. Har- 
riman that they ought to do it will prob- 
ably tend to confirm their determination 
not only to exercise such supervision as 
the laws now provide for, but also to 
make that supervision more effective. 
Even if Mr.~ Harriman could convince 
the public that he and his associates are 
moved solely by a philanthropic purpose 
(and we do not assert that they are not, 
altho their philanthropy in railway af- 
fairs is sometimes not clearly to be per- 
ceived ;) and if they could show that the 
railway companies had always been fair 
and just to shippers and the general pub- 
lic, still the people neither would nor 
should relieve the companies from all re- 
‘straint or official supervision. But every- 
body knows that the companies have re- 
peatedly been guilty of highly unjust and 
unlawful discrimination between persons 
and between places, and that even at this 
moment several of the most powerful of 
them are under the prohibition of in- 
junctions issued on account of their no- 
torious sins. 

“TI think I am safe in saying,” re- 
marked Mr. Hill last week, “that next 
to the Christian religion and the com- 
mon schools, no other single work en- 
ters into the welfare and the happiness 
of the people of the whole country to the 
same extent as the railway.” This may 
be an extravagant assertion, but we pre- 
sume it will be approved by Mr. Harri- 
man. If it be true, how can he expect 
that the people will ever surrender to a 
few capitalist groups their right and 
power to regulate an agency so directly 
affecting their welfare and so potent for 
their good or their disadvantage? Rail- 
way consolidation appears to be inevi- 
table; but to the increase and concentra- 
tion of power resulting from it will not 
be added the privilege of making rates 
without restriction or supervision. If 
railway competition must cease, the peo- 
ple will show a more imtense determina- 
tion to regulate and control the traffic 
rates.e Commissions will not be things 
of the past, but their powers will surely 
he enlarged. 
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Summer Science 


THIs is the day of “ Nature Study ” 
in our public schools, and this the sea- 
son for a bit of science study, no more 
than will occupy the restful leisure of 
the multitude of women and the fewer 
men who leave the city for a summer’s 
vacation in the mountains or by the sea- 
shore. No occupation of these languor- 
ous weeks can be inore profitable or 
pleasant than that which attempts to 
learn the forms of flowers and trees, or 
the plumage and songs of birds. This. 
has become a fashionable summer fad, 
and a beautiful one. The young woman 
is almost out of “ the swim ” who has not 
a list of flowers found or of the birds 
whose song she has recognized. We 
would give a few hints to those who are 
fortunate enough to have the leisuse of 
some weeks in the country, and who 
have the good sense to add a purpose 
of profit which shall take the rust from 
their rest. 

The simplest and the easiest plan for 
the beginner in science is with flowers. 
Botany comes before zodlogy, altho our 
summer visitor need not bother much 
with the intricacies of either science—it 
is flowers and birds she wants to know 
about, not the bothersome investigations 
that require microscopes and sections 
and laboratories. 

And first she wants a book, better two 
books. There are half a dozen simple 
guide books to the flowers published and 
advertised, with pictures and sufficient 
descriptions of the commoner plants. In 
some the flowers are arranged by color, 
and in others by the season in which they 
bloom, and in others by their organs of 
growth. Any of these will be useful, 
but we would advise also, besides one of 
these, that some one in the party shall 
have a regular Manual of Botany which 
includes all the plants of our region. 
Generally there will be several in a party, 
and it is well that they have different 
books, so that they can compare notes; 
but it is well to have access to one more 
Scientific book. 

In the first place it will be necessary 
to learn a dozen or two scientific terms— 
petal, sepal, stamen, pistil, anther, stigma, 
calyx, corolla, capsule, frond, indusium. 
Don’t try to learn them all at once, but 
pick them up one by one, as a’ child 




















learns his words. Don’t bother to read 
or study a treatise on botany, but take a 
plant you know, a buttercup, perhaps, or 
a meadow-rue, or a dandelion, or a lady’s 
slipper, and read the description in your 
book and follow it out with the flower, 
and so learn the terms, with the help of 
the definitions in the appendix. After 
trying half a dozen plants in this way, 
you can take an unknown plant and, fol- 
lowing the scheme of your book, with all 


aid of pictures and coiors, half by guess. 


and half by description, and then con- 
firmed by some friend who has more bo- 
tanical knowledge than yourself, you will 
learn the name and wil! remember it all 
your life. It is a great pleasure thus to 
acquire a newknowledge. But if youhave 
a real scientific manual you will go 
through the “key,” and divide and sub- 
divide the whole vegetable kingdom un- 
til you have scientifically spotted your 
plant and penciled the date and place- in 
the margin against it; and this will give 
you a higher satisfaction. 

A very pleasant scheme is to take one 
class of plants and search for all of its 
kind. The flowers are many, but the 
ferns are few, and the trees are not very 
numerous. There are admirable books 
describing ferns and trees, and, with their 
help, they are quite as easy to identify as 
are the flowers. It is only an accom- 
plished botanist that can identify the 
asters or the golden rods of August and 
September, but any. one can learn the 
ferns. In a Vermont hill town one 
might, in a day’s tramp, find twenty or 
thirty species. All you want to do is to 
understand the meaning of the little dots 
or lines of fruit or blossom, if we may 
call it so, on the back of the fronds, cu- 
riously arranged, some boldly exposed, 
some tucked under their hoods, and some 
hidden under the kindly shadow of the 
revolute margin of the leaf. Some ferns 
grow tall and brave, in great crowns, in 
the open woods, while others wash their 
delicate films in the spray of rocky 
streams. Some hang dry and evergreen 
on the face of cliffs, while others curl 
and wilt as soon as they are plucked 
from the swamp where they suck up 
abundant moisture. But evergreen, like 
the Christmas fern, or fragile as the 
bladder fern, insignificant as the Schizza, 
which’ few botanists have been lucky 
enough to find in the wet Jersey sands, 
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or exquisite as the climbing. fern, or 
strange as the walking fern, or grand as 
Goldie’s fern, they are a most fascinating 
class of plants that have come down to: 
us from the time when the coal was laid 
in the Pennsylvania mines, and a sum- 
mer girl who has learned to know a 
score of them in her month’s stay in the 
mountains will have gained a treasure 
that will stay with her the year through. 

But don’t begin by being too scien- 
tific. You-are trying to make acquaint- 
ances with friendly nature, nothing more. 
Let the anatomist study the insides of 
men and animals; you want to: know and 
love your friends, and the more the bet- 
ter, whether humans, or birds, or. flow- 
ers, or trees. So, we repeat, don’t be 
too scientific; depend on your two eyes 
more than on your microscope. Pick up 
your knowledge in any loose way you 
can, as children do. Even in what is 
called pedagogics we are learning that 
study should not be made too hard, and 
that it pays to use translations. What 
you want is to learn the names of just as 
many different sorts of flowers or ferns 
as you can, so that you will recognize 
them when you meet them, and can make 
your bow to them in the forest or field, 
as you do to your friend in trousers or 
gown whom you meet on the city street. 
Two or three or half a dozen friends 
thus occupying their summer play-time, 
with a gentleman or two, if possible, use- 
ful to help gather the flowers, and whose 
hopeless ignorance will be a foil to their 
knowledge, will find charming and prof- 
itable occupation for the morning strolls 
and the afternoons on the shady piazza. 


a ; | 
A “Cue” Wanted and Given 


It is a “ cue” that an excellént Catho- 
lic paper in Milwaukee says that Catholic 
journals want, as they do not know what 
to say on the Philippine friar business. 
It says that Cardinal Gibbons and Arch- 
bishops Ireland and Chapelle keep a 
calm exterior and evidently know what 
is going on, but say nothing; while, on 
the other hand,. Bishops Messmer and 
McFaul are launching. a Catholic politi- 
cal movement upon vague Philippine 
grievances, and most of the Catholic. pa- 
pers are following their lead. ..What our 
esteemed contemporary wants is a hint 
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from those who know what is going on 
and a cue as to what ought to be said. 
We have two suggestions. One is that 
they take their cue from THE INDEPEND- 
ENT, which will be sympathetic and in- 
telligent. The other is that if they want 
a cue from any of these silent and know- 
ing prelates, they write to them for it. 
Some bishops and archbishops will an- 
swer a letter. We learn from The West- 
ern Watchman that Archbishop Corri- 
gan was not always discreet in the free- 
dom with which he wrote confidential 
letters to editors who asked questions, 
and this is confirmed by the editor of 
The Review, an extremely violent anti- 
American Catholic paper of St. Louis, 
which in the eulogy of the late deceased 
Archbishop says of his death: 


“It will be felt as a personal bereavement 
by the many thousands of conservative Catho- 
lics the world over, who revered the departed 
Metropolitan as the ever alert and undaunted 
champion of Ultramontanism during a period 
when liberalism was playing such havoc within 
the fold. We of The Review have particular 
reason to mourn his—from a human view 
point—untimely demise; for while he was not 
the only American archbishop who supported 
this journal by personal subs¢ription, he was 
the only one among the august council of the 
metropolitans who added to such support the 
gift of a warm and unstinted sympathy, freely 
and frequently expressed; the only one of his 
exalted rank who was ever ready to furnish 
us inside information on ecclesiastical ques- 
‘tions and subjects. We have interesting and 
valuable letters from him in our archives, and 
the day may come when we shall have occa- 
‘sion to publish some or all of them.” 


‘So we say, if they want “ inside infor- 
mation,” let them write for it, as did the 
editor of The Review. It would save 
them some blunders, as when our es- 
teeemed Milwaukee contemporary late- 
ly published a letter from “ An Ameri- 
«an now traveling in the Philippines,” 
which has been quoted by almost every 
‘Catholic paper in the United States and 
which is full of statements that a little 
inquiry would show to be untrue. It 
says: 


“To begin with the head of the whole edu- 
cational system in the Philippines is a Rev. 
Dr. Fred. W. Atkinson, a Protestant clergy- 
man, whose record in selecting only Protest- 
ants, and notably Protestant clergymen, for 
his leading assistants, is sufficient proof of his 
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bigotry. He has placed the city schools of 
Manila in charge of Rev. Mason S. Stone, -a 
Vermont Protestant, a Presbyterian clergy- 
man, who in turn has appointed only Protest- 
ants as principals and teachers in the public 
schools of this important city. The educa- 
tional department (Rev. Atkinson, e¢ al.) has 
established a system of normal schools for 
the islands, with the head schools in Manila, 
and placed at the head of this system Rev. 
E. B. Bryan, a most -bigoted Protestant clergy- 
man.” 

Here are three statements that can be 
checked—namely, that the three men put 
at the head of education in the Philip- 
pines are Protestant clergymen. This 
is untrue as to each one of them, and 
we are justified in discrediting the fur- 
ther statements made by this writer as 
to the animus and actions of these gentle- 
men in discriminating against Catholics. 
Frederick W. Atkinson is a graduate of 
the Bridgewater, Mass., State Normal 
School, 1886; Harvard, 1890; he then 
studied in Germany and took the degree 
of Ph.D. in Leipzig,’ 1893, and has been 
since studying educational matters in 
Europe and teaching in the Springfield 
High School until his selection to be 
head of the educational system of the 
Philippines. He has never studied the- 
ology and is no clergyman. Mr. Mason 
S. Stone, in charge of the Manila schools, 
is said to be “a Presbyterian clergy- 
man” from Vermont. There is no Pres- 
byterian clergyman of the name, and we 
can find his name in no other denomi- 
national list of clergymen. So far as we 


.can learn he has never been spoken of 


as a clergyman, but only as a teacher. 
Mr. Elmer Burritt Bryan, in charge of 
the normal schools, is said also to be “a 
most bigoted Protestant clergyman.” 
He graduated at indiana University, 
afterward studied at Harvard and Clark 
Universities, devoting himself to biology. 
we believe; was afterward principal of 
the Kokomo High School, was then in 
a manual training school in Indianapolis, 
and was afterward Associate Professor 
of Pedagogy in Butler and Indiana Uni- 
versities until he was called to Manila. 
He has been an educator and is not a 
clergyman. 

Such statements as these which we 
have taken pains to investigate are in- 
tended to injure the policy of the Ad- 
ministration in the Philippines, and they 
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cannot but have a serious effect on a 


very large class of our population, who- 


are justly jealous of their religious 
rights. The natural effect would be to 
break down the public school system in 
the Philippines, which is no more anti- 
Catholic there than it is here. We trust 
that our Catholic contemporaries will 
take pains to test the correctness of in- 
jurious statements that come to them, 
and will give fair justice to the purpose 
of the Administration. Just now the de- 
sire of the Administration to do justice 
to Catholics in the Philippines is con- 
spicuously evident in the visit of the 
Civil Governor of the Islands to Rome, 
and decency requires that what gives 
satisfaction there should not be abused 
here. But we observe that most of the 
Catholic papers are more Democratic 
than they are Catholic. 


Bf 


Summer Reading 


To many persons as the vacation days 
draw near comes the importunate ques- 
tion they have asked themselves so often 
and answered satisfactorily so seldom: 
What shall we take with us to read? 
And yet one answer to the question 
would seem to arise of itself. The de- 
mand is for books that will fall in with 
the holiday moods of the mountains or 
the sea or the inland lakes; why, then, 
would it not be well to make some study, 
as systematic as time and tastes permit, 
of the great function of nature in lit- 
erature? How better could the profit of 
the library and the fields be brought to- 
gether, and how could a man drink in 
sweeter pleasure with learning? 

And there are many ways in which one 
might approach this question of holiday 
reading. As a suggestion, why net take 
into the country a few of the poets, the 
teal poets who looked out upon nature 
from the advantage of a high human ex- 
perience—Spenser, for instance, and Mil- 
ton and Shelley and Tennyson, to name 
no others—and read these poets and com- 
pare them to discover how each of them 
seizes upon some peculiar aspect of na- 
ture and appropriates it to the exigencies 
of the human drama he unfolds? What 


subtle connection exists between Spen- 
ser’s gay echoing of chivalric ideals and 
the 


“woods and wastnes wide,” the 
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“hollowe caves amid the thickest woods,” 
in-whichthe-people of -his. allegory for- 
ever wander? At the beginning of the 
poem we enter a “ shadie grove,” and at 
the end we are still bewildered in its 
labyrinthine mazes—a grove 


“ Whose loftie trees, yclad with sommers pride, 
Did spred so broad, that heavens light did hide, 
Not perceable with power of any starr: 
And all within were pathes and alleies wide, 
With footing worne, and leading inward 
farr.” 


From Spenser turn to Milton. What 
stately pleasure groves of Paradise wave 
before the imagination at the mention of 
his name—not the “ wildernesse and 
wastfull deserts ” of the Faerie Queene, 
but that well-ordered garden of Eden, 
that 


“ Happy rural seat of various view; 
Groves whose rich trees wept odorous gums 
and balm,” 


wherein the Tempter saw the happy hu- 
man pair resting after their “ sweet gar- 
dening labor.” 

In Shelley, more than in any. other 
poet, we are carried to the misty moun- 
tain tops, where the vapors from the hol- 
lew vales are mingled ecstatically with 
the moving lights of the heavens. If 
we were asked to quote the lines of Shel- 
ley which gave mostaccurately the topog- 
raphy of his aerial genius, we would turn 
to “ Prometheus Unbound: ” 


“ The point of one white star is quivering still 

Deep in the orange light of widening morn 

Beyond the purple mountains: thro’ a chasm 

Of wind-divided mist the darker lake 

Reflects it: now it wanes: it gleams again 

As the waves fade, and as the burning threads 

Of woven cloud enravel in pale air: 

’Tis lost! and thro’ yon peaks of cloudlike 
snow 

The roseate sunlight quivers.” 


To that misty region where the purple 
mountain tops swim in seas of woven 
cloud we-must pierce if we wish to fol- 
low the swift-beating wings of Shelley's 
fancy. 

And what is it in Tennyson’s human 
drama that calls the strange winds to 
breathe through his verses? In no other 
poet does the wind blow with such re- 
peated symbolic meaning. We remem- 
ber Sir Lancelot’s quest of the Holy 
Grail when he -came to the “ wide flats 
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where nothing but coarse grasses grew ; ” 
and there such a blast began to blow, 


“So loud a blast along the shore and sea, 
Ye could not hear the waters for the blast, 
Tho heapt in mounds and ridges’ all the sea 
Drove like a cataract, and all the sand 

Swept like a river, and the clouded heavens 
Were shaken with the motion and the sound.” 
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And; again, at the passing of Arthur we 
remember the vision that came upon him: 


“The ghost of Gawain blown 
Along a wandering wind ;” 


and how at the end of the fateful battle 
there arose 


ss " “A bitter wind clear from the North.” 


The labyrinthine wilderness of Spen- 
q ser, the majestic Paradise of Milton, the 
‘ shimmering cloud-land of Shelley, and 
the mystic winds of Tennyson—what do 
they mean and why do they stand each as 
the pictured world in which the genius 
of the poet beholds the drama of the hu- 
man soul unrolled before him? That is 
a question we suggest to vacation read- 
ers for solution. The answer may elude 
any bat the subtlest intelligence and sym- 
pathy, but the search will at least bring 
with it memorable profit and enjoyment. 


a 
The Age of Graduation 


CONSIDERABLE is being made now of 
the asserted fact that in this country 
young men begin their professional 
course after graduating from college at 
an age one or two years greater than in 
Germany and France, and our colleges 
are proposing to shorten the course from 
four to three years. Much depends, in 
this matter, on the real facts, and for 
these we have consulted Dr. William T. 
Harris, United States Commissioner of 
Education. He suggests that the facts 
are not quite so certain as they seem. 

In the first place, the number of per- 
sons who graduate from our colleges 
and universities any year amounts to a 
very small portion of the whole com- 
munity. This also must be the case in 
Germany and in France. The total num- 
ber of students attending colleges and 
universities is a little less than 1,300 in 
the million, or let us say 13 in each Io,- 
ooo, or 1 in -800. The professional 
schools of all kinds, including normal 
schools, have about 800 more. The num- 
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ber graduating from year to year is less 
than one-seventh as large as this, so that 
we may say roughly that about. one in 
each group of 6,000 population in a given 
year graduates from college, or one in 
3,000 for all higher schools. 

Now, it is not easy to ascertain from 
any statistics kept how long it takes stu- 
dents who have graduated to get into 
their life work. If we say that these col- 
lege students will spend on an average 
two years in fitting themselves in the di- 
vinity school or law school or medical 
school for their professions, we do not 
say anything pertinent to this case, be- 
cause in the European university these 
very professional schools are included, 
and we should have counted our gradu- 
ates after they had left the professional 
schools and not when they were gradu- 


_ates from colleges, which would amount 


in France to being graduates of lycées 
or colleges, or in Germany to being grad- 
uates from the gymnasia. The bare men- 
tion of these things suggests to us at 
once that the observation of the fact al- 
leged has been carelessly made—name- 
ly, not as it should have been of gradu- 
ates from lycée, the college, or the 
gymnasium, but from the university 
in France and in Germany. If gradu- 
ates of universities had been considered, 
one ought to compare the graduates 
of universities in Germany and France 
with the graduates of American law 
schools, divinity schools and medical 
schools. No one will have reason to com- 
plain of any delay on the part of the 


“graduates of our three classes of profes- 


sional schools on the score that they do 
not go immediately into the practice of 
their professions. Indeed, American 


‘young men are apt to begin somewhat 


rashly and with less delay than the same 
class of graduates in Europe. 

Henry S. Pritchett, the able new 
president of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, who published an ad- 
dress delivered before the Twentieth 
Century Club of Boston in the Educa- 
tional Review for March, 1902, on “ In- 
dustrial and Technical Training in Pop- 
ular Education,” says that out of sixteen 
million persons in the United States be- 
tween the ages of 15 and 24, “ about four 
million of these are in high schools and 
colleges.” Not having the statistics be- 
fore him, he thought it would be a safe 
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estimate to say that one-fourth of the per- . 


sons in the United States between the 
ages of 15 and 24 are in schools and col- 
leges ; but the fact, Dr. Harris tells us, is 
that he has made the number four times 
too large. For the total number of per- 
sons receiving instruction in high 
schools, academies, colleges, and all 
other higher institutions is 956,000, or 
indeed less than one-fourth of the num- 
ber that he supposes on general principles 
to be in high schools and colleges; in 
other words, one in sixteen of the popu- 
lation of the ages from 15 to 24, inclu- 
sive, is in secondary and higher educa- 
tion of all kinds. 

Thus one of the most intelligent men 
at the head of our greatest institute of 
technology makes the mistake of suppos- 
ing that one-fourth of the entire popula- 
tion, from 15 to 24, is in high schools 
and colleges. This instance shows what 
careless inductions of facts can be made 
by acute observers, and we return to the 
statement made above, that the as- 
serted fact is probably not a fact 
and therefore is not to be explained, 
as is sometimes done, by the years 
wasted in learning .to read and spell in 
English. But, on the other hand, we 
recognize that our children spend a great 
deal more time in the study of what we 
call orthography (what the famous 
scholar of English etymology, A. J. El- 
lis, called heterography) than the chil- 
dren of Germany and France. 


al 
Great Britain and Her Rivals 


Wuite Great Britain’s hands were 
tied in South Africa the other nations of 
Europe have not failed to take advantage 
of her crippled condition and have 
strengthened their position and enlarged 
their territories. Russia has seized Man- 
churia, with its quarter of a million of 
square miles. To be sure, Russia prom- 
ises to give back Manchuria to China 
when certain conditions are satisfied, but 
nobody expects that she will relax her 
hold without war; and so long as she 
protects the railroad with her troops, 
which the treaty allows, any restoration 
to China would be a farce. Russia has 
also during these last two years and a 
half greatly strengthened her hold in 
Persia, a kingdom where a generation 
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ago British influence was paramount, but 
where it is now almost extinct. ‘iz 

Russia and Germany have also greatly 
tightened their hold on Turkey. Here 
Germany has the advantage through her 
concession for a railroad from the Black 
Sea to the Persian Gulf. By the present 
arrangement Russia’s influence and con- 
trol are paramount in the northeastern 
portion of Asiatic Turkey, from Trebi- 
zond to Lake Van; but the much larger 
western and southern frontier, excluding 
Syria and Palestine, are. in a measure 
under the protection of Germany. This 
is with the full assent of Great Britain, 
which much prefers the dominance of 
Germany to that of Russia or France. 
But all this for the present supports and 
protects the Sultan, no matter what his 
cruelties to his Armenian subjects. In 
Asiatic Turkey England has consented 
to stand aside these last two years and 
let the other nations advance, as in Euro- 
pean Turkey and the Balkan proyinces 
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Austria and Russia have assumed to set- . 
tle the policy to be pursued, with Italy . 


and Greece looking on but able to do 
very iittle. Of course, both Russia and 
France want Syria and Palestine. 


affair, that France had gained by her 
naval bluff a great advantage, but it has 
turned out to amount to very little more 
than the right of the Jesuit college in 
Beirut to grant degrees, which has been 
very much more than offset by Russia’s 
privilege to open some hundreds of 
schools in Palestine. It is in Syria that 
the alliance of Russia and France is like- 
ly to break down. Not long ago the 
French Consul-General at Beirut for- 
a French subjects to attend a Russian 
all. 

And during this Boer war France has 
taken possession of territory behind Mo- 
rocco, which gives her a predominant 
influence in that country, something 
which England would hardly have al- 
lowed if her hands had been free. So 
long as England holds Gibraltar she does 


a 


It , 
seemed a little while ago, in the Mitylene’ 


not want French influence to control in. 


Morocco. France has also made a dan- 
gerous forward move in Siam, and will 
not find it difficult to claim larger con- 


trol in the Mekong Valley, from which. 
it is to the decided interest of Great . 


Britain to exclude her, making a buffer 
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state of Siam, as Afghanistan is a buffer 
state to protect India from Russian ad- 
vance. 

But the end of the war frees England’s 
hands, and it may be doubtful a even 
Russia’s advance in Manchuria is of as 
great importance in the world’s history 
as the extinction of the two Boer repub- 
lics and the unification of all South 
Africa under Great Britain. North 
Africa may, except Egypt and the East- 
ern Soudan, belong to France, but the 
predominant power in Africa will not be 
with the nation that owns the Sahara. 
Meanwhile, in the hour of her conflict 
and danger, England has strengthened 
herself by an alliance with Japan that 
may prove of the greatest value if war 
arises ; while she has, by the adjustment 
of the Bulwer-Clayton treaty, strength- 
ened herself with this country. 

On the whole, all the great Powers 
have made simultaneous advance, and we 
with them; and this is for the best in- 
terests of the world. We fail to see that 
Great Britain has seriously lost, unless 
it be in Persia. We wait to see whether 
she will, in her new sense of relief, pro- 
voke her rivals by an unyielding spirit in 
the differences that are sure to arise. 
What all stand in fear of is the coming 
European war, which we sincerely pray 
may never come. 


Labor’s Country Homes 


TAKING Mr. Wells’s estimates in “ An- 
ticipations ” as somewhere near correct, 
a day laborer cannot spend beyond oné 
hour in going to or coming from his 
daily task. With horse travel this hour 
allows him about eight miles; with 
steam power thirty to forty miles, and 
with electrical traction fifty to one hun- 
dred miles. 


“Tt is not too much to say that the citizen 
of London of the year 2000 A.D. may have 
a choice of nearly all England and Wales, south 
of Nottingham, as his suburb; and that the 
vast stretch of country from Washington to 
Albany will, all of it, be available to the 
active citizen of New York or Philadelphia 
before that date.” 


With such a proposition, the city, as we 
now use that term, ceases to be used for 
residence ; and does not exist at all un- 
de> the present interpretation of the 
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word. It is simply a nucleus for trade 
and work. 

But Mr. Wells does not fully consider 
that, with such a redistribution of popu- 
lation, the work of a great city will be 
decreased by the measure of home build- 
ing, street building, reception and dis- 
tribution of food, and other labors as- 
sociated with a concentered population, 
until you have lost your city almost en- 
tirely. It has literally “ gone out,” gone 
out into the country. What then? The 
workman, by going away to live, finds 
in time that he need not go back at all. 
The very fact of going away for so many 
homes has distributed work, as well as 
population. Centrifugalism, once set in 
motion, will distribute the city into space. 
What is left is a well populated district, 
of vast proportions, with.a town nucleus ; 
or, more likely, several nuclei. These 
centers, however, or this center, must 
lose steadily in importance and in size; 
because it exists to-day largely for its 
own sake. It is a distributing and feed- 
ing. composite. It is also socially a re- 
markable evolution. It has art and edu- 
cation of a sort dependent on close popu- 
lation. The very rapid transit that will 
carry the workman into the country at 
night will carry news to the countryman, 
and it will carry him to the concert, or 
the night school, or the lecture. The 
telephone is a substantial revolutionist ; 
for it is becoming quite as familiar in the 
farmer’s house, one hundred miles from 
the city, as in the banker’s house in Bos- 
ton or Liverpool. Mr. Wells, as we un- 
derstand him, simply means to anticipate 
the results of this drift fifty or one hun- 
dred years hence. 

What he points out is unquestionably 
coming about; but there is to be a pro- 
tracted transition era, and what we want 
to know is how the day laborer shall best 
adjust himself to the change that is go- 
ing on. Asa rule, he cannot be counted 
in, when we advise the buying up of de- 
serted farms and old: homesteads. The 
renovation of these will generally cost 
an outlay that most workmen cannot af- 
ford. There will be compensation for 
such outlay only to those who give a 
good deal of time and considerable 
study to cultivation. 

But if the range of purchase covers a 
radius of fifty miles, it will not be a bad 
purchase, if a day laborer, with a large 
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family, buys twenty or thirty acres where 
he can establish a home with them, and 
educate them at the same time to be 
breadwinners. Above all,°do not add 
any more children to the herd life of the 
city. Give them fresh air, fresh food, 
bird songs, brooks and homes. A strong- 
ly individualized mother or father can 
do no better than get such a country 
place, and keep ideals in mind. The 
trouble with the laborer is that he loses 
ideals. His children have no ideals set 
before them. The hard labor and the 
conglomerate method of living which the 
city allows them snatches away inher- 
ited ideals. Cheap reading matter sets 
before. them unworkable ideas—love 
stories, Or war, or worse—nothing that 
honors and exalts-and beautifies labor. 
Oh for a book once a year that shall 
glorify and idealize doing with joy what 
our hands find to do! By all means get 
away from doing just as others do, think- 
ing just as others think, and letting your 
children grow up without looking, as our 
Celtic friends phrase it, “ Beyond, be- 
yond.” 

But the problem must count on a very 
large measure of folk who are not easily 
identified. They live in tenements and 
crowded rows; houses alike; streets 
alike ; people alike. Our proprietors and 
manufacturers have done a good deal al- 
ready in creating for these people model 
villages—neat houses, in neat yards, with 
sanitation, and with town halls, schools 
and churches. But mostly these efforts 
at reform have counted strictly on uni- 
formity and regularity; demanding so 
much conformity that the very best men 
are the quickest to make trouble. There 
is too little room left for individuality 
of taste, temperament, and even degen- 
eracy. If you stimulate, in ever so small 
a degree, individuality, you will have to 
give it play. Socialism, whether man- 
aged by the commune or by the boss, is 
unworkable, except on a depressed plane. 
The laborers’ village will remain a ques- 
tionable advantage, where the laborer 
does not have a good deal of liberty in 
the exercise of free citizenship. Com- 
plete sanitation will always remain less 
essential than independence of character. 
What is undertaken by our benevolent 
proprietors should be done to encourage 
self-improvement—individual and fam- 
ily initiative. Law is a poor reformer; 
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all the worse when that law is the will of 
a proprietor. However, it is not our in- 
tention to discuss at length this phase of 
the topic. Much has been done by com- 
pulsion to break up slum life and that 
life of laborers not much above the 
slums, but no substantial reform will be 
worked out on that line. 

The emphasis must be given to the es- 
tablishment of separate homes where co- 
operation will be possible, and the im- 
pulse be present for steady improvement. 
What is needed is to create a spirit for 
betterment; and not a desire for com- 
plete and highly cultured home life and 
social life. It must be borne in mind 
that one man’s paradise does not essen- 
tially constitute the paradise of another. 
One man’s soul meat is another man’s 
soul poison. Doubtless a great deal 
more good can be accomplished by a 
proprietor who sets an example than by 
one who spends his wealth in creating 
compulsory beauty. The man of wealth 
who wishes to do good, more than to 
display his wealth, will not plant and 
build so far ahead of the poor man that 
he cannot be imitated. He will not as- 
sume the position of a separate class— 
out of reach—but will be happier to cre- 
ate a beautiful home, of such sort that it 
shall incite his poorer neighbor to put 
forth effort for refinement. This should 
be borne in mind during the hegira 
which is increasing from the city coun- 
tryward. 

As a rule, the laborer is less likely to 
be differentiated than his richer neigh- 
bor, and has probably considerable of the 
herding instinct. The homeing instinct 
is decreased in proportion. When he 
moves outward from the city, he will 
have to carry his neighbors with him; or 
he must find new ones. He cannot as- 
sociate with nature until he has learned 
to do so. He does not find the soul of 
trees. If he associate with animal life, 
it is not certain to be with the bees and 
the birds: The laborer’s home may be 
quite as beautiful as the mansion of the 
rich man, and not cost over one-twen- 
tieth as much money, nor cost for main- 
tenance in larger proportions. But what 
we want to see further is that his little 
country home must be made to pay its 
own way. It will do this in proportion 
to the common sense used in its cultiva- 


tion. There should be a garden, and it 
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should contain a first-rate succession of 
vegetables—not merely a patch of po- 
tatoes, with possibly a few turnips and 
‘beets. The garden is the soul of the 
poor man’s home. It should furnish him 
luxuries. Then he can have and should 
have all the small fruits and a few apple 
and pear trees. A little useful study will 
enable him to succeed with all of these, 
while the study. will be of great impor- 
tance to himself and family. Flowers 
should certainly surround his home; not 
of the costly sort, but of those divinely 
beautiful things which nature offers in 
profusion in every section of the coun- 
‘try. But never will the laborer’s home 
be what it should be until he knows the 
beauty of grass. A well-cultivated patch 
of pigweed is prettier than a formal mess 
of choice and expensive plants—especial- 
ly around a cottage. The cow and the 
horse should be kept on the co-operative 
plan. Three or four families should join 
in these social comforts. The tide is 
moving; and it is easier for the laborer 
to have a beautiful home in the country 
than a crowded and dusty home in the 
city. It is time that the movement be- 
came organized on the part of those most 
deeply interested—not for them by capi- 
talist employers, but by their own initia- 


tive. The broad road is open to a break 
up of the “ laboring class.” 
& 
The _ highest credit 


The Submission 


of the Boers should be given to the 


Boers for the spirit in 
which they have accepted defeat. Their 
fight for independence was one of the 
most gallant on record and was con- 
ducted with chivalry as well as courage. 
Barring the exceptional unhappy inci- 
dents that will occur in any war, this 
conflict was carried on, by both parties, 
with unusual courtesy and decency, and 
‘it leaves few deep scars in the hearts of 
the combatants ; but the meed for bravery 
belongs to the small band of burghers 
‘that so long, with the prospect of inevi- 
table defeat, resisted many times their 
numbers. Now the address of the lead- 


ers to their soldiers bids them be loyal 
to their new government and join with 
their victors in restoring prosperity to 
‘their common country. We honor them 
in their submission and we have admired 
their grand fight. We may expect from 
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the fellowship of Dutch and English a 
magnificent nation to arise in South 
Africa, and we are glad that it is one 
and not three. 


Dr. George H. Hepworth, 
who died last Saturday 
night, withdrew from the American nul- 
pit some years ago, but while he served 
it he was one of the best loved and most 
gladly heard of preachers, and, indeed, 
after his health forbade him to accept a 
pastorate his weekly signed editorial ser- 
mon in the Sunday New York Herald 
was to many its most attractive feature 
and had wide circulation in book form. 
Dr. Hepworth was no theologian ; he was 
a large, generous, manly, cultured gentle- 
man, heedless of himself, thoughtful for 
others, mixing sense and humor in fasci- 
nating combination. He once told our 
readers a most comical story of how he 
broke off from the written sermon in his 
young ministerial career. He was an ad- 
mirable example of the value of -élocu- 
tionary power. He had a most musical 
voice, under full command, with the rich- 
est variety of inflection. To hear him read 
slowly “ The Lord is my Shepherd,” or 
“Let not your heart be troubled,” was 
something not to be forgotten; it was 
worth a dozen sermons. He loved to talk 
of immortality and of the blessed hopes 
of the future life. He was trained a Uni- 
tarian at Harvard, occupied popular Uni- 
tarian pulpits in Boston and New York, 
then led successfully the Unitarian con- 
troversy when it decided that the consti- 
tution of the body should recognize Jesus 
Christ as Master; but later he left the 
Unitarian for the Congregational de- 
nomination, and was pastor of a church 
in this city until his health failed. Then 
he entered the editorial service of the 
Herald. Before that he had been selected 


Dr. Hepworth 


‘by Mr. Bennett to take to Ireland the 


Herald’s shipload of food for the fam- 
ine, and there he had a most interesting 
experience of friendly relations with 
peasants and royal princes. The final 
breakdown of his health began with the 
severities of the visit of exploration of 
the Armenian massacres, to which he 
was suddenly summoned and which took 
him in the depth of winter over snow- 
covered mountains. His report was far 
from exonerating the Turkish Govern- 
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ment, altho that was what those who sent a recognized system, and do not mayors 


him had expected. Dr. Hepworth was 
for some years a not infrequent con- 
tributor to THE INDEPENDENT, and a se- 
ries of humorous negro dialect poems, 
founded on his knowledge of. the race 
gained while an army chaplain in Louisi- 
ana during the Civil War, appeared un- 
der the name of “ The Rev. Plato John- 
son.” Our readers who did not know 
the author may remember “ Grabbin’,” 
of which we give the last verse: 
“De tings you grab you must leave behin’, 
De Lord won’t want ’em, I guess you'll fin’, 
An’ w’en you stan’ ’fore de jedgment bar, 
You'll say, wid a sollum sigh: ‘Oh! whar, 


999 


Whar was de use ob grabbin’. 
“ 


Mr. Jerome and Dr. 
Parkhurst are criticising 
Mayor Low for what 
they call his “liberal interpretation ” of 
law. They tell us that an “easy” re- 
form administration is a less lovely sight 
than an easy Tammany one. It is not 
our task just now to defend Colonel 


“« Liberal 
Interpretation ”’ 


‘Partridge and affirm that he shows all 


the vigor he ought to show in his con- 
trol of the police department of this city. 
But we are inclined to raise a few ques- 
tions as to “liberal interpretation.” Is 
not this a matter of degree, and is not 
a liberal rather than a strict interpreta- 
tion of law a fixed institution in Eng- 
lish-speaking jurisprudence? Did not 
Cicero teach us “ Summum jus, summa 
injuria?” Has not Portia said something 
on the same subject which contrasts the 
quality of mercy and: law?. Further, do 
not a hundred judges every term warn 
a hundred grand juries that the law is 
not to be too strictly enforced, that they 
are to judge, and no one can call them to 
account, whether an offense against law 
is of a minor and insignificant character, 
not injurious to the public welfare?. And 
is it not a commonplace of fact that every 
District Attorney uses his judgment 
whether to prosecute according as he 
thinks it will be for the public welfare; 
and in a multitude of cases of first 
offense, where losses have been made 
good and the offender can be expected 
not to repeat his error, does he not prop- 
erly shut his eyes against definite infrac- 
tion of law? And is not this a part of 





as well as district attorneys and grand 
juries have to use some judgment as to 
the strictness with which law is en- 
forced? We do not declare that Mayor 
Low has found the best man to be at the 
head of his police department, but we 
would not have his administration 
judged by an impossible Draconian 
standard. 
 & 


Our Government has 
frankly published its in- 

structions to Governor 
Taft, in view of his negotiations with the 
Papal authorities at Rome, and he has 
as frankly: presented them to those with 
whom he was to confer. There is some- 
thing more in them than had been antici- 
pated; for not only does the President 
inform the Pope that the sentiment of the 
people makes it very desirable, for both 
Church and State, that the lands belong- 
ing: to the orders should be sold, but that 
the friars are “ no longer capable of serv- 
ing any useful purposes for the Church,” 
and that’ if the Church wishes, as, of 
course, it does wish, to continue its min- 
istrations among the people, “ it should 
seek other agents therefor.” This, we 
say, is very frank, but it is true, and 
frank truth is the best diplomacy, whether 
in business or politics. These instruc- 


Governor Taft 
at Rome 


“tions constitute a very valuable historical 


document and one whose facts cannot be 
properly impugned. - We expect that the 
Vatican will, in the interests of the Cath- 
olic Church; which it is bound to protect, 
and in its benevolent disposition toward 
this country, meet Governor Taft and his 


‘associates in the best spirit, and that the 
‘purposes sought will be accomplished to 


the advantage even more of the Church 
than of the civil government of the 
Philippine Islands. 

ae 


While it is not easy to follow Brooks 
Adams in his contention that the resump- 
tion of specie payments in gold in 1873 
was the cause of the Chinese insurrec- 
tion in 1900, yet the substantial part of 
his article in McClure’s Magazine on 
John Hay is admirable. He gives a dis- 
criminating view of the character of a 
man who is statesman as well as poet and 
historian, and who has been brought into 
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the closest confidential relations with 
such men as Abraham Lincoln, William 
H. Seward, Horace Greeley, James G. 
Blaine, James A. Garfield, Whitelaw 
Reid, William McKinley and Theodore 
Roosevelt; and who has never sought 
any political preferment, but has served 
his country in France, Austria, Spain and 
England, and has wisely guided her for- 
eign policy through the Spanish and Chi- 
nese wars. es 


The Southern Methodist Conference 
managed to satisfy its conscience and yet 
keep the money which it had received 
from Congress, but which might not 
have been received but for a statement 
which. deceived, and was meant to de- 
ceive, the Senate. If we are not quite 
convinced that the right thing was done, 
we yet are convinced that the Conference 
was wise in selecting that admirable man, 
Dr. E. E. Hoss, as bishop; but why he 
should descend from his editorial chair 
to preside at conferences we do not un- 
derstand. We also notice the election 
of R. J. Bigham, D.D., as Book Agent. 
These are two of the best and strongest 
men in any Church in the country, and 
their influence always tells for education 
and justice. 

& 


Our readers will pass their own judg- 
ment on the Rev. Charles M. Sheldon’s 
story, “ Rev. John Dudley’s Vacation,” 
according as they believe or do not be- 
lieve that the business methods of cer- 
tain great corporations have been utterly 
immoral. It must be understood that 
Mr. Sheldon has given us a story, and 
not a transcript of what actually was said 
in his visit to the Academy, College and 
Seminary at which he was himself 
graduated. We will say, however, that 
we do not observe that the students who 
now graduate lack in promise or success 
as compared with those of the “ Rev. 
John Dudley’s ” year, which happens to 
be just the year when Mr. Sheldon was 
graduated. x 


We note with pleasure the establish- 
ment in this city of a Bureau of Missions, 
the object of which is to gather, collate 
and furnish information as to the reli- 
gious life of the non-Christian world, 
and especially as to mission work with- 
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This new Bureau takes possession 
of the library and museum gathered at 
the time of the Ecumenical Conference 


in it. 


of Missions. The trustees are of nine 
different denominations. The Secretary 
is Edwin M. Bliss, D.D., lately connected 
editorially with THE INDEPENDENT, 
and also editor of the “ Encyclopedia of 
Missions.” The office will be in the 
United Charities Building, and _ those 
who desire information on any mission- 
ary subject should make inquiry of the 
competent Secretary of this Bureau. 


5 


It was the most notable of all public 
dinners in France when, some months 
ago, there were brought together some 
thousands of mayors of cities and towns. 
They have in Alabama a State League of 
Municipalities which met the other day 
in Montgomery to discuss the changes 
made in municipal law by the new consti- 
tution, and all the Mayors of the State 
were invited to attend. There are three 
towns in Alabama that have a negro 
mayor, and one of them, N. L. Garrison, 
of Hobson City, was present and made a 
speech, in which he said that in the three 
years since the town was organized there 
had been no arrests for drunkenness. 


J 


The University of California has an 
expedition at work exploring the antiqui- 
ties of Egypt under the charge of Dr. 
Reisner, one of our best equipped young 
scholars, who has done some excellent 
work in Assyriology. Dr. Reisner has 
‘discovered at Girga, in Upper Egypt, a 
cemetery with graves going back to the 
most archaic prehistoric period and cov- 
ering the later as well as the earlier dy- 
nasties. The bodies are wonderfully pre- 
served and a careful anatomical examina- 
tion is being made by the professor of 
anatomy in the Medical School of Cairo. 

as 


The case against Prof. George Adam 
Smith for heresy, before the United Free 
Church of Scotland Assembly, has failed. 
He was sustained by a vote of 534 
against 263, tho charged with the crime 
of higher criticism. Times have changed 
in Scotland since Robertson Smith was 
condemned : and times havechanged here 
in the Presbyterian Church since Pra: 
fessor Briggs was condemned. 











A Remarkable Personal Record 


Mr. VINCENT R. ScHENCK, of this 
city, a life insurance solicitor of extraor- 
dinary power, has a habit of issuing a lit- 
tle bulletin monthly for his own use. His 
April issue contained a list of 31 men 
whom he had personally solicited, unsuc- 
cessfully, during the last five years. 
These 31 have all died, whereas in a to- 
tal of $4,500,000 of insurance personal- 
ly procured by him during the last three 
years, during which he has been engaged 
with the Metropolitan Life, not one loss 
has occurred yet. It is permissible for 
him to point the moral, for business pur- 
poses, that “if you want to die, don’t in- 
sure; if you want to live, give your ap- 
plication at once to V. R. Schenck.” But 
such statistics must not be overempha- 
sized, and (by the way) the number of 
men who have rejected his overtures and 
have not died is not given; still, there is 
a reasonable moral which the reader may 
draw for himself. Mr. Schenck’s work 
in three years for the Metropolitan is re- 
markable enough to deserve mention, and 
it is thus: , 

Total paid for business............... $4,556,434 
Total first year premiums paid........ 254,932 


LORD GSE 6 inns nce. ch ens cddonereo ni -None, 
Number Gf pollen. oi. ccc cvcccsswtse 194 
Average policy amount............... $23,981 
Average premium per $1,000........... 63.66 
Average age of insured.......... 40 years, 23 day: 
Amount of insurance declined (32 pol- 

a Oe fer ere $862,497 
Premium on these. declined policies..... 53,785 


As the personal work of one man, for one 
company, in three years, this is probably 
“record.” Mr. Schenck, it will be no- 
ticed, makes large policies his specialty ; 
capitalists are the quarry he hunts. The 
field is open before all who would like to 
do likewise ; success in it is theirs, if they 
have the personal qualities and can meet 
the conditions. 


At the end of 1897 John F. May 
resigned an agency he held in Washing- 
ton for a Virginia Industrial Life Com- 
pany; eighteen months after he applied 
to the Prudential for a situation, and 
was refused; then he was set at work by 
the Metropolitan, but was soon dropped, 
the Virginia company having informed 
the Metropolitan of his former employ- 
ment. Thereupon he sued the three com- 
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panies jointly for alleged conspiracy to 


Rich corporations — secretly 
combining to deprive a poor man of his 
means of livelihood could be very tell- 
ingly denounced in a popular oration, but 
the facts in this case are, first, that the 
rule complained of was made before May 
was heard of, and so was not malicious- 
ly directed against him or any other in- 
dividual; second, the rule is simply an 
agreement not to employ an agent who 
has within two years past acted as such 
for another company; third, that the sole 
object of the rule is to prevent what is 
known as “twisting.” To twist is to 
transfer to the company now represented 
by the twister policyholders of another 
company, especially those previously 
placed there by him. Twisting is a thor- 
oughly vicious practice, and one very 
easy in the industrial field, because the 
man who places the policy also makes 
the weekly collections on it. The court 
decided against May, without submitting 
the case to the jury, considering this 
agreement a commendable one for mu- 
tual protection. 


....The Mercantile. Finance Com- 
pany, with $10,000 paid capital and sev- 
eral well-known business men interested 
in it, is reported as newly launched in 
Chicago. It “takes advantage of the 
endowment feature, but has no life in- 
surance attachment.” -The endowment 
is a 20-year one at $50 premium. Cash 
values on and after the third year are 
promised ‘thus: 3d year, $64; 4th year, 
$102; 5th year, $145; 6th year, $181 ; 7th 
year, $216; 8th year, $251; goth year, 
$288; 10th year, $367; 11th year, $412; 
12th year, $458; 13th year, $506; 14th 
year, $556; 15th year, $676; 16th year, 
$736; 17th year, $798; 18th year, $863; 
19th year, $930. Thus ever the promise 
lags behind the amount paid in, until the 
end. The promise of $1,000 after mak- 
ing twenty annual payments of $50 is 
not roseate, but there are to be profits— 
out of the funds of members who are to 
get tired and stop. Possibly. But who 
guaranties that the concern will exist 
twenty years? By the prospectus the 
managers could even retire and settle up 
on the basis of the above “ cash values,” 
and there would be profits, but not to th 
dupes. : 


boycott. 
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The New National Banks 


SoME time in May the number of new 
National banks organized under the Gold 
Standard Act of March 14th, 1900, be- 
came an even thousand; and on the last 
day of the month the total was 1,019, 
capitalized at nearly $56,000,000. We 
naturally look first in the official reports 
for the number and the location of the 
new small banks, having a capital of less 
than $50,000, the organization of which 
was authorized by that law. There are 
681 of these, and in nearly all cases the 
capital is the minimum ($25,000) per- 
mitted by the Act, the average being only 
$26,200. The new banks of the other 
class, having a capital of $50,000 or more, 
number 338, with an average capitaliza- 
tion of $112,700. 

The growth of the small banks is es- 
pecially noticeable in Texas and the two 
Territories. lying north of that State. 
Texas leads: all the States in the list, with 
94 of the little banks and 36 of the larger 
ones (these averaging about $63,500), 
while Oklahoma has 49 of the small ones, 
with 5 capitalized at $60,000 each; and 
Indian Territory has organized 39 of the 
lower class, with 8 averaging $56,000. 
Here are 231 new National banks in a 
little more than two years, or nearly one- 
fourth of the entire number. Arkansas 
also joins Texas on the. north, but no 
such evidence of activity and expansion 
is seen there; three new. banks of $25,- 
ooo each are all that have been organized 
in. Arkansas. Louisiana; near at hand, 
shows only 9; -but.as. we go: directly 
northward from ‘Texas: and Oklahoma 
we find a goodly number—28 in Kansas, 
26 in Nebraska and 35 in the Dakotas. 

Second in the list (Texas standing 
first) is Pennsylvania, where 116 banks 
have been set up (53 with an average 
capital of only $26,000) ; Iowa is third, 
with 62 in all; Illinois fourth, with 58; 
while Ohio has 52 and. Minnesota 47. 
More than three-fourths of the new 


banks in these four States are of the $25,-. 


000 class. Texas has nearly as many as 
have been organized in twelve other 
Southern States. Not much use of the 
law has been made on the Pacific Coast, 
where the three States show only 24 new 
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banks, having in all a capital of $1,870,- 
ooo. 


2 
Against the Beef Trust 


THE injunction proceedings against 
the beef companies in Chicago, where the 
Department of Justice has obtained a re- 
straining order from a Federal judge, 
have been followed by similar action in 
several States under local Anti-Trust 
laws. . Nearly every State has one of 
these statutes. The popular indignation 
excited by the high price of beef, and by 
the prevailing belief that the advance in 
price has been caused arbitrarily by. the 
beef companies in combination, has given 
rise to a demand that these laws shall be 
used. In the State of New York, At- 
torney-General Davies obtained last 
week from Justice Chester of the Su- 
preme Court, at Albany, an injunction 
like the one granted in Chicago, but. is- 
sued under the State Anti-Trust law, 
and going beyond the order of Judge 
Grosscup, in that it restrains the six 
great beef companies from maintaining 
a combination not only for prices, credits 
and cartage, but also for the blacklisting 
of retail dealers and employes. The af- 
fidavit used was that of one Meredith, 
formerly employed for six years by one 
of the companies, and afterward acting 
for four years as manager for another. It 
describes the methods by which the com- 
bination was made and maintained. The 
prospect now is that the companies will 
be enjoined in several States and in- 
dicted in two or three. They assert that 
the orders already issued have. been 
strictly obeyed. The effect of the pro-— 
ceedings upon the price of beef is not yet 
sufficient to satisfy the public, who will 
eventually be convinced that the advance 
was due in part to ra causes. 


...~«Dividends 
nounced :. 


International Silver Co. (quarterly) preferred, 
I per cent., payable July rst. 

American Grass Twine Co. (quarterly), 144 
per cent., pret July rst. 

Atch., Top., & S. F. Railway preferred 
(semi-annual), $2.50 per share, payable August 
1st. 

Manufacturers’ Trust Co. (quarterly), 2 per 
cent., payable June 3oth. 


and coupons an- 
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Difficult Digestion 

That is dyspepsia. 

It makes life miserable. 

Its sufferers eat not because they want to, 
but simply because they must. 

They know they are irritable and fretful; but 
they cannot be otherwise. 

They complain of a bad taste in the mouth, 
a tenderness at the pit of the stomach, an un- 
easy feeling of puffy fullness, headache, heart- 
burn and what not. 

The effectual remedy, proved by permanent 
cures of thousands of severe cases, is 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Hoop’s Pii1s are the best cathartic. 


ALLEN S FOOT-EASE 


SHAKE INTO YOUR SHOES 
Allen's ‘Foot—Ease, a powder for the 
feet. It cures infu, , smarting. 
nervous feet, an . the sting 
out of cons and entons. tpt the great- 
est comfort discovery of the age. 

tight-fitting or new shoes feel easy. 

















e ha 
In R TO-DAY. Bold bye byall 4 and 
Shoe Stores, 2c. De not accept an imi- 
tation. Sent by mail for 25c. in stamps. 


FREE Zayiyscnace 


PUWDERS, GRAYS SWEET 
DERS, the best Sree for 
reuh, a, Children. 


Gress ALLEN 8. Pe, Le Roy, Ne 









“Oh,What Rest . 
and Comfort!” 
















Only 33c. a Lb. 


In absol . 
sweveata — ht b 1b. agemty ya preserving 
Other Good elias © ©: 9, @..2 12 to I5c. alb. 


ea Teas in the Cup - - 30, 35, 50c. alb. 
ign Creaney BUTTER AT COST: 


Elgin Creamery 
Mail or "Tine Srdive Preatty Execute 1. 
For New Catalogue and Terms, Address 
The Great American Tea Co., 
3! & 33 VESEY ST.,- - NEW YORK. 


Corner Church Street. 
Tel. 2451 CORTLANDT. 


P. O. Box 289, 





VERMILYE & CO., 


BANKERS, 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. BALTIMORE. 
Dealers in 
U. 8. COVERNMENT BONDS 
and other 
INVESTMENT ‘SECURITIES. 
meene xchanee | MEMBERS { ae ae 


Philadeipeine wy Ready and Ber iiemend. 


SUMMER HATS 
EXCLUSIVE STYLES. 
Most Exquisite Light Weight 
French and Japanese Hats.. 
Hand Made Senates. 

These High Class Goods areall Priced Mederate. 


E. WILLARD JONES, 


Late BIRD 8 GO. 
49 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


A SURE CURSZ for CATARERH. 








1y \ 
ARS \.. 


CATARRII 


Ne tt 


—— —— 


25 Cents a Bottle by all Druggists. 


Austin 
Organ Co., 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
Exclusive Builders of 
ELECTRIC and TUBULAR 
PNEUMATIC ORGANS 

on the 


Austin Unrversal 
Airchest System 


Pat. In U 8., ENG., AND CAN. Mi 

















i ny 


Descriptive Book will be sent 
on application 
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THOMSONS 


GLOVE-FITTING 
MILITANT 


x VENTILATING 

The Queen of Summer Corsets 
Has held its own againstall 
competition for the past thirty- 
five years 
The only genuine VENTILATING’ 
corset in the newest straight 
front style 

All the leading stores sell them. 

Artistic catalogue mailed upon 

request, 


Sole Mftrs 


GEO.C_BATCHELLER & Co. 


345-347 Broadway. 
N.Y. 








READING NOTICES 


A NEW ART GALLERY. 
Mr. Rockwood, the notogtepher. is nothing if not enter- 
| mer, Ra well as usiness has outgrown the 
facilities at 1440 Broadway. ro be has moved one block 
below to 39th St. and Broadway, where he claims to have 
the most perfect studios, nét a bric-a-brac shop, in New 
York. Think of a photographer's skylight of f plate glass 
sheets thirteen feet by ten ! 





A HUGE SUCCESS. 


and the time so convenient to remember (a every 
hour and on the hour), there is no wonder at the hit «<4 
made. The New Jersey Central is trap sted, thi 
lighted by ‘gas: th aisles ex trains are the latest models 

y gas, the es e a cour- 
teous, hard coal is exclusive , hence nod cinders 
or pad na Every *hiledelpiia ‘has a modern man 
attached, and such coneailanen serve to make the New 
Jersey Central the model railroad of the world. If you 
want time tables or other information write to C. M. Burt, 
Gen’l Pass. Agent, New York.—Adv. 





A SUMMER-LIKE REMINDER. 

The New Jersey coast is one of the most po, ‘of sum- 
mer abi places, and its wide-spread favor is greatly en- 
hanced by the exceptional train service and accommoda- 
ae vided by the New Jerse — Its lines reach 
ht. . "Asbury ‘Far Red Bank, Long Branch, 

ar’ 


Ca} 
admirable hotels and boarding h New Jersey 
Central has prepared a_ hotel book, which gives ——- 
information veenrding the hotels on ‘its lines, and this boo 
let is sent free u _ application to Gen’! Pass. Agent, — 
Jersey Central, New York.— Adv. 





DIVIDENDS 


Office of 
ve a ELECTRIC AND MFG. CO., 


‘0. 120 Broadway, New York, June 9th, 1902. 
Ata —_. ‘held this day t was 
tls. That a quarterly dividend of ONE AND 
THREE-QUARTERS P CENT. (134%) upon the Preferred 
Stock of the Company be declared = July 1st, 1902, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business on June 14th, 
1902, and that the — books for the preferred aes bs 
closed on June 14th, 1902, at 12:00 o’clock noon, and opened 
on July 2d, 1902, at 10:00 o’clock A. M. 
T. W. SIEMON, Ass’t Treasurer. 




















HOUSE FURNISHING 


The largest and choicest collection of High-Grade 
Goods ever offered in the United States for furnish- 
ing the home. It includes a full line of 


Eddy Refrigerators, ous,Standard tor ine 
Crockery, China and Glass, Cesiery, Cooking Utensils, 


Cedar and Cam 
Pantry, ae Hall, 23 Stabe Sy 5 
ver-Plated Ware, Cream Freezers, 
ursery and Sick Room Appliances. 


Goods carefully packed and delivered free at station 
within 100 miles of ‘Now York. Orders by mail receive 
prompt and careful ati 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


130 and 132 WEST 424 ST., 
135 WEST 4ist ST. 


Between Broadway ‘and Sixth Avenue, New York. 
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Skin Diseases 


lf you suffer from Eczema, Salt 
Rheum, Ringworm, Itch, Ivy Poison, 
Acne, or other skin trapibles, 


Hydrozone 


will cure you. 


Cures sunburn in 24 hours. 

In cases of Prickly Heat and Hives it wil 
stop itching at once, and surely cure, also 
will relieve mosquito. bites. 


Hydrozone is a scientific Germicide. Used 
and endorsed by lead:ng physicians. It is 
absolutely harmless, yet most vowerful 
healing agent. 

As these diseases are caused by para. 
sites, killing them without causing injury to 
the sufferer, it naturally cures the trouble. 
FREE ay cercete ree 2 core 
containing sufficient to prove the claims here made 
to your satisfaction. Pamphlet sent free. Address 


Prof. Chas. Marchand, 59 Prince St, N Y. 











BODY HEAT 


Reduced 20 Degrees in Summer 


Never eat heavy carbonaceous foods for the 
morning meal, for these foods should follow- and 
not precede hard work. 

The best morning foundation is Grape-Nuts and 
cream, a little fruit, a cup of Postum Food Coffee 
and possibly a couple of eggs prepared to suit the 
taste—this breakfast is sufficient to satisfy the 
hardest worker, either of brain or muscle, until the 
noonday meal. 

Particularly is this true at the present season of 
the year, when meat and other fatty foods increase 
the internal heat of the body and make the summer 
day still more disagreeable, 

Grape-Nuts come to you from the poe ready 
to serve, having been fully cooked at the factory by 
food experts and this saving in time and exertion is 
appreciated by the housewife as well as the econ- 
omy, for being a concentrated food, four teaspoon- 
fuls is sufficient for the cereal part of a meal for 
one person and costs only one.cent. 

A booklet of excellent recipes is found in each 
package of Grape-Nuts from which many easy and 
delicious warm weather dishes can be made for 
luncheon and supper that are not only nutritious 
but pleasing to the palate. 

A trial of the above selection of food for ten days 
will prove to anyone that health and vigor, an active 
bead and a keen enjoyment of the pleasures of sum- 
mer will take the place of poor digestion, a dull 
brain and that heavy draggy feeling caused by im- 








. _# | proper food during the hot weather. 
—— 
TRAVEL, RESORTS, HOTELS, ETC. 
i CREST VIEW Greenwich, Ct.—First-class 
SA R A O G A SANATORIUM: | in = ag TR 5 


VICHY, 


A NATURAL ALKALINE WATER. 


Best Known Remedy for Diseases 
of the Digestive Organs. 


As a drink to quench thirst, it is beyond all 
other natural or other artificial] mineral waters, 
both delicious and refreshing. 


SARATOGA VICHY SPRING CO,., 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
aT; ISAACTH 


rHoMPSONS EYE WATER 




















“ BeASKEN BURNIE.’?—A summer home for boys in the 

Berkshire Hillis. Opens June 24th. Nature study in fields 
and woods. Sportsand recreation. Home care and surroundings. 
Send for circulars C.8, PHELPS, Mansfield Center, Conn, 


MIZZEN TOP HOTEL, 


.QUAKER HILL, DUTCHESS CO., N. Y. 
Two hours from New York by Harlem Railroad. 
Opens June 20. 1,200 feet elevation. 
Golf links and all other amusements, 
N.S HOWE, Manager. 
Post office address Pawling, N. Y. Circulars, etc., at Scofield’, 


The Berkeley Inn 


POCANTICO HILLS 
Westchester Gounty 
Situated in hills above Sleepy Hollow, back of T: ‘ 
Beautiful roadways for bi oikn , ani walking ex- 
cursions.. Bowllug, tennis? delightful ; altitude 750 
ft. above Hudson River. For iculars address 
Miss Lemmon, 61 West 104th St.. New YorkCity. 











YARMOUTH, 


NOVA SCOTIA 








AN IDEAL VACATION RESORT 


_ Cool and restful. Country and seashore. Average summer temperature, taken at noon, 70°. No 
flies, no malaria; pure water. Charming drives, cycling, boating, fishing, hunting. NO HAY 
FEVER: persons wy to it elsewhere are always exempt here. Direct Boat from Boston, 16 
hours. Write for Rooklet 





tg BLAKE G, BURRILL, Secretary Board of Trade. 
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SUMMER es ete tie 
BON, | Baaaresae tered 
VERMONT | 4252S ONE SFA 











M onomonock Inn 
CALDWELL, New Jersey. 


‘A delightful Family Summer Resort. with all conveniences, 
cheruingly situated among the hills of Northern New Jersey, 
less than one hour from New Pint aay June 7th. Go f, 
Tennis and Billiards. Fine dri very attached. One 
of the healthiest places in the Daited 8 States. For book and 
information apply to 


G. F. VAN WAGENEN, Mgr. 


LONG BEACH. L. I. 


LESS THAN ONE HOUR FROM NEW YORK CITY. 


LONG BEACH HOTEL 
OPENS JUNE 2i8T. 
THE INN Now Open. 
Address A.E.DICK. | NEW YORK OFFICE, 12 WEST 28D ST. 


HOTEL GRENOBLE, 
56th St. and 7th Ave., N. Y 
A. E. DICK, Proprietor. 


Ber aeey Hotel, es - pes 


Modern in every de- 
tail. Convenient to 
Back Bay Stations, 
& near Copley Square 
and Public Garden. 
Particularly attractive 
to ladies travelin 
alone. European an 
American plans. Cir- 
cular on application to JOHN A. SHERLOCK. 


The St. Denis, 


Broadway and 11th St., New York. 
Opposite Grace Church. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 














The the St. Dents has 
Fs ~ can teadily traced to its 
Unique Location, Excellent Cuisine, 


Homelike Atmosphere, Courteous Service. 
and Mederate Prices 
WM. TAYLOR & SON, Props. 








I 161 BROADWAY. 








Trunks, Bags, Suit Cases. 
THE BEST GOODS ONLY. 








vt 


YELEY EEL + + 3.3.3. 2.2.3. 2. J. .¥.g. 4.9.4. 5.9.80 
io ane a 





DOCTORS SAY 


that during the beated term in Greater New York you must take 
wife and the children and 


GO TO THE MOUNTAINS 


of Sullivan, Ulster, Delaware Connaien, N. Y.. on Ly F- — line 
2 and Western 

——b. ranches of t = f the Kew TH MO MODERATE gost, Mig WO Feet 

above the f+ Pane ir Bone W re 


ater, k and on 
hours’ ride on the cars, Send 7 cents for postage ithe 
_ call and get free seromices oe the Superbly ines K 


ger or rates, 2 cents a eae ie N, 
General Passenger Agent, 56 Beaver Street, New York. 


ELLE EELS IEEE ESSE ESET ESET TES 
Before Starting for the Country Have : 


ESTOOTT HECK YOUR : 
EXPRESS CO. BAGGAGE. 


Executive Offices, 39 E. 42d St.. New York. 


Baggage checked from residence to desti- 
Pero ge WESTCOTT EXPRESS to all 

oints on the lines of the New York Central '* 
HR Hudson River R. R., the West Shore R. 
; R. and the Lackawanna R. R. and their con- 
H nections. 





ttiLtititriirirtit 


FTF FEFEEF FFEETEFETE 














Branch Offices throughout New York and 
Commercial and 
BROWN BROTHERS & GO., 
NATIONAL PARK BANK, 
customers. KNTRANCE ONLY THROUGH BANK. 


1 Brooklyn with telephone connections. 
Travelers’ Credits, 
59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
214 BROADWAY, 
T.W. Stephens & Co 


Lesessssssssrrreerseeee Tee eeTe 
A STL TRS 
Bills of Exchange, 
International Cheques, 
Collections, 
SECURITY. CONVENIENCE. PRIVACY. 
THE SAFE-DEPOSIT VAULTS 
Offer exceptional facilities for the etfo-keopiné 
of securities. Boxes of all sizes and prices. 
BANKERS, 
2 Wall St., New York. 


secures, “es, 
INVESTMENT BONDS. 

















See 
= 
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5 APES. 
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nsfers, 
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John Harsen Rhoades, Jr. Stacy C. C. Richmond 
Dexter Blagden 


Rhoades & Richmond 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
DEALERS IN 


Investment Bonds 


20 BROAD STREET, - NEW YORK 
Telephone, 5334 Cortlandt 


JOHN MUNROE & CO. 


32 Nassau Street, New York. 
4 Post-Office Square, Boston. 


Circular Letters of Credit 


IN POUNDS STERLING or FRANOS for use in 
EUROPE and the EAST, and in DOLLARS 
for use in this and adjacent countries. 


31 YEARS Sih. °FEeres 
lowa Farm Loan Mortgages 


List of Mortgages issued monthly. Will mail to any address, 


ELLSWORTH @ JONES, 


John Hancock Bldg., Boston. Chamber of Commerce, Catenge. 
Home Omics established 1871. Iowa Falls, low 

















J. McK. mee) s. 8S. THOMPSON 


MINNE Faboie’ e PaStERnTy 


for non- mehr aiming to make —~ property 7 yeti 8 the nines 
income with the least ible 
Twenty years’ exper ence wit the bichest aoaaep ~~ 
effecting sales. If you are ro net at entree oan ed with the man- 
agement of your ae MONEY LOANED at 6 per 
=. on Selected Mortgages Minneapolis Improved Real 

fate 05 50 per cent. oneal cash value. References furnished, or write 

INDEPENDENT for our standing. 
101 South 4th Stee I MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


6 Y OKLAHOMA MORTGAGES 
Soot rpeeemes ces coon, re ae 





000.00 without a default in Prine [i interest. 
References: all Bankers, Capital Ju and 
Business Men, for whom J am = rite for 
further Particulars. Send for pamp phiet, “ 

about Ok 


H. TH HAGAN, GUTHRIZ, OKLAHOMA. 


ESTERN MORTGAGES 


AND WESTERN LAND BOUGHT FOR CASH. 
Chas. E. Gibson, 45 Milk St., Beston, Mass. 


h% FARM MORTGAGES 








on Iowa and Missouri Real Esta 
Full discription on application. 7 
interested write B.H.Bonfoey, Unionville, Mo. 





eppitcatt ja. If intere« 
8. VAKLAND, Patines + Center. 


57, FARM  M. oR R Tt rGA GES on 
J. 





subdivision, netting 6 per cent. and 7 per cent, Lists fur- 
nished on application. All sales subject to examination and approval, 
BR. J. EDWARDS, 12 Will Bidg., Oklahoma City, Okla. Ter. 





REAL ESTATE *3rnseee. 





WARKA NTS AND BONDS of Oklahoma Territory, and fis 





HARVEY FISK 
AND SONS 


Bankers and Dealers in 


United States 


Government 


BONDS 


New York Boston 








The MIDDLESEX 
Banking Company of 


MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT. 
Assets over $7,000,000. 


Debentures and First Mortgage 28th YEAR. 


[XYEST IN CUBAN FRUIT LANDS 
while the opportunity offers. $10.00 per month for ten 
months secures a bond payable in land or stock. 50 PER 
CENT. GUARANTEED ON INVESTMENT. Money 
safe and profit sure. Write for particulars before the op- 
portunity to purchase for low prices, advance. 
FOSTER TROPICAL FRUIT CO., 

Havana, Cuba. 
RIT 








—— 
MEETING 
STOCKHOLDERS’ MEETING OF THE 


AMERICAN GRASS TWINE COMPANY. 


olders of the American Grass Twine Company are 

here So oeited that the r annual meeting of the stocks 
pala Com a oatit be he at ita offices, No. 3 Wall Street, in 
City of New York, State of New York, on Tuesday, the 10th day of 





# 





1 at 3 0’ k P. M., for the purpose of a of 
Tirctore cot transacting such other business as may properly 
broseme © sae the meeting. 


ransfer books sot _—~ Company wi'l close Monday, ‘June 


Wenem. 
a, OH: P. HOWLAND, ‘Secretary, 
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DIVIDENDS 
THE MANUFACTURERS TRUST COMPANY. 


198 Montague Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Board of sntnocters, at their regular meeting held ‘June 4th 
1902, declared t ual quarterly dividend of TWO PE R CENT. 
fer boo ), No. +3 wv het Capital Stock, F hoo June 80th, 1 Tra 
© ctese June 28d, 1902, at three P. M.,and open yt ist, 


FRANK L, SNIFFEN, Secretary. 








THE ATOHINGM, TOPEKA ANY SANTA FE 
AILWAY COMP. 
AN Tork June by 1902. 


she BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAS “ECLA LARED SEMI- 
annual dividend (being dividend te rer} on the PRE EFER RRED 
($2.50) per share, bi e eT hg —y-7 ‘as on hn gh 
able Au % , out oO si jus ne 
FERiee of the focal ye i, ders of ° 


‘Assistant Treasu 
D Cedar Street, New York’ sal 


AMERICAN GRASS TWINE COMPANY. 


ca York, June 5th, 1902. 
The Directors of the American Grass have ~ 
day declared a rons uarterly dividend vot CONE AND 
QUARTER PE + payable July ist, 1902, to ine f+ 
holders of Tt» at he close of business. June 14th, 1902. 
The transfer books will be closed in New York from 12 0’clock 
June 15th, 1902, to 10 o’clock A, M, By 2d, 1902. 
HOWLAND, Secretary. 








INTERNATIONAL SILVER COMPANY. 
t a meeting of the Board of sonia hela thie day CC usrter! 
dividend of O E (14) PER CENT. was dcelared on the Preferred 


Stock of this Company, payable July 1, 1902, to stockholders of 
record June 14, 1 he Transfer Books of Preferred Stock will 
be closed June 14, at noon, and reopened at ten o’clock A. M., July 


190°, 
” Cheques will be mailed. 
GEORGE ROCKWELL, Secretary. 
INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY. 
80 Broad Street, New York. 
17th REGULAR QUARTERLY sei DIVIDEND 


May 28th, 1902. 
The Board of Directors has this day declared the 
qarverty, dividend of ONE AND O 





-HALF PER C NT. 
(1748) 0 on the Preferred Capital Stock, est July ist, 1902, 
Preferred Stockholders of reco 


f 
Checke will be mailed oe a 
Transfer Books of the Preferred Stock will close on the 
16th day of June, 1902, and peapen. ‘+ 1st, 1902. 
. HYDE, "Secretary. 





INSURANCE 





1851 1S02 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Company 
of SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


ASSETS, Jan. Ist, 1902 = " 
LIABILITIES - SFE Soe Sess 
SURPLUS - = 33 Sai 140.53 


Sesencbentes Laws protect the policy-holder. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, Empire Building, 7! Broadway. 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 





New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Post Office Square, - - Boston, Mass. 


Assets, Jan.1,1902, $32,721,633.25 
Liabilities - - 29,251,142.04 


$3,470,491.21 


All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 
£ oie sy => cathe ~~ 4 cash surrender and paid 
vi en ereok 
up p insurance values no Oretch tine insured is entitled by the Masss- 
chase’ 
Pamphlets, : rates, and values for any age sent on application to 
the Company’s Office. 





Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 
Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y 


Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. 
S. F. Trull, Secretary. 


P. D. ARMOUR 


did not have any life insurance and did not con- 
sider it worth his while. He was the exception; 
the overwhelming majority of rich men do believe 
in it, and most of them prove their faith by invest- 
ing in it themselves. If you would join the great 
army of “average” men, take some insurance; if 
you think the example of the rich good to follow, 
do the same. The METROPOLITAN LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY OF NEw York will send you in- 
formation, in response to a postal card. 


ORGANIZED 1824. 
THE 


Manchester Assurance Co. 
Manchester, England. 








Assets, Dec. 31, 1901, - = ie $1,886,192 
Liabilities, mh eS ey CORA foe 1,314,502 
SURPLUS. S| oh) Seen, $554,690 


United States Branch, 49-51 Wall St., N. Y. a 
FIRE INSURANCE 


NATIONAL, OF HARTFORD, 


CONNECTICUT, 
STATEMENT JANUARY Ist. 1902. 


Capital Stock, all cash...... ececcevecececcccocces 
Re Insurance ROSCTVE..0 00022. reeeseesseee eee ey 3 i 
Unsettled Losses and other claims............. 
Net Surplus.....ccccccccccccccesccccccsccceses-s08 
Total Assets, Jan. ist, 1901........... s-e+-000:0,424,437 00 


EA CHOEY, Beeeident, 
A. SMITH, Aast. Secreta 











JAYNE’S TONIC VERMIFVGE 


IS A HEALTH-BRINGER 














ald 





JAMES R. PLUM, 
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1860 —— ——1902 


UNITED STATES LFE INSURANCE CO. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
JOHN P. MUNN, M.D., - President. 


FINANCE COMMITTEE. 
GEO, G. WILLIAMS, Pres, Chem, Nat, Bank 
Leather 


[ Pres Title Guarantee 


CLARENCE H. KELSEY, and Trust Co. 


Active and successtul Agents who desire to make DIRECT 
CONTRACTS with this well-established and progressive 
Company, thereby securing for themselves not only an im- 
mediate return for their work, but also an increasing annual 
income commensurate with their success, are invited to com- 
municate with RICHARD E. COCHRAN, 3d Vice-President, 
at the Company’s Office, 277 Broadway, New York City. 


Assets over - - . = $8,000,000 
Insurance in Force, over = $40,000,000 


A POLICY 3 xu 
WASHINGTON LIFE 


Insurance Company 


Is the —~ and safest 
form of contract, 


an affords immediate and absolute protection to the family and 
e estate, 
It ome a fund for wife and children against the hour of 


“The Washington pays Endowments and death claims prompt- 
ly ~ loans money to its policy-holders. 
wats rust-Fund policies, with low premiums and cash guaran- 


you will pay about half the 
ee um on an ordinary life policy, buy The Washington’s 
terchangeable-Term Policy, 





“It you want a policy for which 


W. A. BREWER, Jr., President. 
BE. S. FRENCH, Vice-President. 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS, 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January ist, 1902. 
DE vvccncincecnsccévsossscrctstens $19,553,609.71 
TEA ese tc00ce ssecscesccuseeas -17,532,054.49 
SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard)..$62,021,555.22 
Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and guaran- 








teed by the Massachusetts Non- Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, - 220 Broadway. 
C.W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents. 





Waritolasa iia’ 








Mutual Reserve Life 
Insurance Company 


Frederick A. Burnham, President 
305, 307, 309 Broadway, « New York 


STATE oF NEw YorK 


INSURANCE gay cama ENT 


April 17, 1902. 

I, FRANCIS HENDRI Superinien ent of Insur- 
ance, DO HEREBY CERT Y, that the Mutual 
Reserve Fund Life Association, now Mutual Reserve 
Life Insurance eer. of the City of New York, 
has complied with e requirements of law to be 

observed by such —— on reincorporation 
and that it is authorized to oe the business o 

Life Insurance as specified in the First Subdivision of 
Section Seventy of Article r of the Insurance Law 
within this State, and that such business can properly 


be entrusted to it. 
IN. WITNESS WHEREOP, I have hereunto sub- 
scribed my name, and caused my Official 
~~ Seal to be affixed in — at Y the City 
{us.} ok , on the day and year first above 
—_— 


FRANCIS HENDRICKS, 
Superintendent of Insurance. 





















Total Assets, $5,790,400.83 
Death Claims Paid Since Organization 
FIFTY MILLION DOLLARS 





The Old Reliable Ghartered 1866 


HARTFORD LIFE 
Insurance Company 


HARTFORD, GONN. 
Geo. E. Kenney, Prest. Ghas. H. Bacall, Sec. 


Issues Policies upon all the latest plans. 
ORDINARY and INDUSTRIAL. 


In its Industrial Pract. it Sones S. a and [Juvenile hen a Life, 
Endowment, Semi-Endowment, Life-E _ lowment-a' 
Poli oo. in amounts from $10 to $500 : ye 3° to 60. 

Le. - contracts are in full immediate ben in case of death by 
acciden' 


The Record Tells. 
$22,000,000 paid to Policyholders and Beneficiaries. 
Buy a HARTFORD LIFE Policy and you GET THE BEST. 


BUSINESS MEN 


NEED A POLICY OF 


LIFE INSURANCE 


—low cost, large indemnity—as 
best adapted totheir practical wants 
such as is issued by the 

Provident Savings Life Assurance Society, 


EB. W. SCOTT, President. 
346 BROADWAY, - - - NEW YORK. 
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if You Are Looking 
for a Country Home 


ON THE WATER, OR 


If You Understand 
Handling Real Estate 


you will be interested in property 
at New Rochelle, N. Y., to which 
we hold title and which we must 
realize on to settle an account. 

Pictures, description, etc., sent 
on application, or call at our office 
and we will give full particulars. 





CONTINENTAL FIRE INS. CO., 





. M. a President. 


- Vice-President 
“Second Vice-President 
- - = Secretary 
reasurer 

ROOK. - ” Asst. Secretary 


AMERICAN FIRE 


Insurance 


Company. 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Ninety-second 
Annual Statement. 


caebeneeenenieinittebenins cnpcindieaseees Pho0.000.00 
Reserve for re-insurance and all = oo 
Surplus over rail Liabilities. . naa — os Beets he 


TOTAL ASSETS, Jan. ist. 1902..$2, See 886.83 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 





Orrius UF THF 


Mutual Insurance Company | 
e bmit in sontormity sith the area gf the Oo 
> Sul 
of December, 1901 : 
Poni op Bisse ae en Wot Seaeey, 
1901, to’8ist December, 1901. 
on Policies not marked off ist 


$3,604,917.63 | 
699,323.61 
$4,304,241.24 


PE ieeak of from St Snamary, ner 
: . ? $3,512,389.71 


we 


Rent pairing the year auteawennd 
during the 


oe 54,889.85 $329,992.04 





were estimated 

and paid in 1901,1 ,458,859.48 $1,857,044.29 
Less Salvages.. 98 

Reinsurances. . Bette $197,649.63 

Returns of Pre- 

miums and Ex- 
ssopee $430,511.52 1,659,394.66 

has the f 





cent. interest on the outstanding certificates of Reg 
7 to the holders thereof Lo 
after , the fourth of Feb 
eoaeiontes of the it 1896 will be re 





Charles 'D. ewiott, 




















A. A. RAVEN, President. 
F. A. PARSONS, Vice-Pres’t. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 








THEO. P. JOHNSON 34 Vice-Pres’t. 


BINDERS ©» sixteen covies ot Tax Ino 


the rate of 85 cents each, postage included. 
THE INDEPENDENT. 
180 Fulton Street, New York. 








